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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 
by STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 
Chairman of the Council 


N 1st August an exhibition on “Parliament Past and 
Present” was opened at Blackpool at the Central 


Library. This event marked an important develop- 
ment in the work of the Hansard Society. This exhibition, 
originally inspired by the Hansard Society, was prepared by 
order of Parliament in connection with the Festival of Britain 
in 1951. During the months of August and September of that 
year it was on view in the precincts of Westminster Hall and 
was visited by nearly 250,000 persons. Its popularity with the 
public was equalled by the praise it received from the Press. In 
the autumn of 1951, it was sent to S. Africa where it proved to 
be a great attraction in the U.K. Pavilion at the Van Riebeeck 
celebrations. 

It returned to this country in May, 1952, and in that month 
Her Majesty’s Government decided to offer it to the Hansard 
Society. In the words of the Treasury Minute which records 
this offer, the Government “have considered the future of the 
exhibition . . . and thinks it desirable to ensure that it should 
be preserved and placed in the hands of a reputable body which 
is fitted and willing to take charge of it and to use it to the best 
advantage”. The minute [published as Cmd. 8548] goes on to 
| say that the Hansard Society fulfills these requirements, and on 

the 16th May the Council of the Society accepted this trust. 
| Certain formidable problems had to be overcome. They 

fell into two categories. First, what was to be done with the 

exhibition which in thirty-five large packing cases was. 
| about to be delivered to the society ? The second problem con- 
cerned the long-term future of the exhibition. These problems 
were made no easier by the fact that no money whatsoever was 
available to meet even the basic costs of maintaining the 
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exhibition (storage, insurance, etc.), let alone the salaries of an 
exhibition staff and the cost of dealing with the wear and tear 
which the Exhibition had suffered. 

In all my experience as Honorary Director of the society 
since 1944, I do not recall a matter which has been the cause of 
so much anxiety and necessitated such a great deal of effort. 
The story is as follows: 

At very short notice the Corporation of Blackpool 
offered to provide the exhibition with free accommodation 
(and other privileges) during the months of August and Sep- 
tember. Mr. Taylor of Taylor and Woodrow offered free 
storage; Messrs. Tannoy offered free amplification apparatus 
for the sound effects in the exhibition; Messrs. Hoover agreed to 
provide free cleaning; and a great deal of assistance with 
publicity has been, or is being, given by local authorities, 
British Railways, the Ribble Bus Company, political party 
associations, and other bodies. All this would, however, have 
been useless without the public-spirited action of Mr. E. K. 
Cole of Ekco Radio who, hearing from Sir John Keeling, to 
whom we are also very much obliged, of the problems facing the 
society, offered to provide a very substantial sum as a financial 
guarantee. It may surprise members to learn that to take an 
exhibition of this kind to Blackpool, erect it, manage it, dis- 
mantle it and return it to London probably leaves very little 
change out of £3,500-£4,000. As against this will of course be 
set the receipts from the admission charge of 1/- for adults and 
6d. for children. Writing as I am a few days after the opening 
of the exhibition, I am not going to commit myself to any 
forecasts as to what will happen. It is a case of watching, wait- 
ing, praying and publicizing! We are carrying out an experi- 
ment of a somewhat speculative nature in the field of public 
education about Parliament. We may have found in this re- 
markable and truly lovely national treasure, which has been 
entrusted to the Society, not only a most valuable instrument 
with which to forward the work—that is undeniable—but also 
a permanent source of income; this remains to be seen. In the 
meanwhile we are grappling with the second problem, which is 
the endowment of the exhibition. In order to raise money 
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required at once, we made an immediate appeal to our mem- 
bers, and as usual not in vain. This produced by 1st August 
the sum of £400. The Council tender their sincere thanks to all 
those who came forward so promptly at a time when every £ 
and every day mattered. But this exhibition is in a sense a 
national monument and a national appeal is being organized. 
Its basis will be an illustrated brochure about the exhibition 
and in this brochure will be found a most remarkable list of 
patrons representing every aspect of British life; also, a letter 
from the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Clement Davies 
in which they write of the “‘exceptional importance at this 
time in our history” of the work of the Hansard Society and 
they “warmly endorse this appeal and commend it to the good 
will of individuals, associations and firms”. In addition, the 
following have kindly consented to be patrons of the appeal: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, The Lord Chancellor, 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, General Sir 

Ronald Adam, The Rev. M. E. Aubrey, Robert Birley, 

Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Sir Leslie Boyce, J. B. 

Braithwaite, The Very Rev. Israel Brodie, Lord Chatfield, 

Lionel Curtis, Arthur Deakin, Lincoln Evans, Douglas 

Fairbanks, The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot, Professor A. L. 

Goodhart, His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, Dame Myra 

Hess, Professor A. V. Hill, The Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, 

J. J. Mallon, Sir Laurence Olivier, The Rt. Hon. Lord 

Radcliffe, The Viscountess Rhondda, The Rt. Hon. 

Viscount Ruffside, The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel, Sir 

Henry Tizard, G. M. Young. 

I have a suggestion to make to those members who have not 
been able to send a contribution to the appeal fund. Perhaps 
they will consider sending to the Hansard Society tos. in 
return for which I will send them ten copies of the appeal 
brochure. I ask them then to be our agents amongst their 
friends, using the ten brochures for this purpose. A book will 
be kept in the exhibition recording the names of all those who 
have helped to endow the exhibition. 

Notwithstanding the upheaval and excitement caused in 
the affairs of the society by the sudden arrival of the exhibition 
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which added to the burden on our small staff, other activities 
of the society have if anything increased, but I have only space 
in which to catalogue them. A very successful Youth Con- 
ference was held at Glasgow on gth May, about 1,500 young 
people being present. Sir Stanley Reed has resigned from the 
Council and Dame Florence Hancock has been co-opted in his 
place. The research upon which we have been engaged, with 
the assistance of over one hundred experts and authorities and 
the financial backing of the McDougall Trust, is nearing com- 
pletion. Its subject is “The problems involved in developing 
parliamentary institutions in Colonial Territories”. Hansard 
House has been visited by many groups and distinguished 
individuals who come to find out about our work or seek infor- 
mation about parliamentary institutions. Three of these 
groups came from the U.S.A. We also entertained and gave a 
talk to a group of Colonial Legislators and officials who were 
good enough to send the society an unexpected (and unasked 
for) donation as a tribute to what we did for them. Various 
publications in hand are progressing satisfactorily. The T.U.C. 
commended our work to their affiliated unions and we received 
£240 in donations. A test appeal to the local associations of 
one of the great parties has not—so far—been as good as I had 
hoped it would be and as it ought to be. I am sure this is due 
to ignorance of the work of the society and if local associations 
knew more about us and the literature we can give them, there 
would be few who would not become corporate members at 
£1 1s. a year. Will you please have a word with the chairman 
of your local association about this matter if you are a resident 
in the U.K. 

Please make a note that the eighth annual meeting of the 
society will be held in London (at a place to be fixed later) at 
6 p.m. on 20th November, 1952. There will be an unpre- 
cedented amount of important business to consider and I hope 
you will make every effort to attend. Corporate members are 
invited to send two representatives, but of course only one 
representative will be entitled to vote. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION IN 1951 


by Sir Davin Linpsay 


[stein the General Election which is the main con- 
stitutional event of 1951 did not occur until October, a 
sense of its imminence pervaded the whole course of the 
year. The slender majority by which the Labour Government 
had retained power in the election of 1950 seemed to represent 
a temporary aberration of a system on which the nation had 
come to rely for somehow producing a sufficient margin of seats 
between Government and Opposition to enable public business 
to be carried on with reasonable efficiency. A new election, it 
was anticipated, would restore the normal working of the con- 
stitution, with a margin between parties less wide, perhaps, 
than in 1945 and earlier, yet adequate. Opposition Members 
availed themselves of every procedural opening—some, like 
“‘prayers” for the annulment of statutory instruments, more 
remarkable for ingenuity than practical effect or constitutional 
propriety—to compel the Government to resign, and the 
Government on its part seemed only to await some favourable 
conjuncture of its affairs to decide on the dissolution which— 
by the unprecedented method of a broadcast announcement— 
Mr. Attlee intimated on 19th September. Both parties, and the 
electorate too, clearly hoped that the electoral system, given 
another chance, would produce the accustomed recognizable 
and practical result. Nothing of the sort happened. With an 
electorate little larger than in 1950, the percentage of voters 
slightly lower, and the number of uncontested seats four instead 
of two, the Conservatives and associated parties increased their 
poll from 12,501,983 to 13,708,419, while the Labour Party 
vote went up from 13,265,610 to 13,911,582. Expressed as 
percentages of the total vote cast, these figures represent 
respectively a Conservative rise from 48.5% to 49.5%, and a 
Labour drop from 51.4% to 50.4%. This one per cent. change, 
however, sufficed to bring the Conservatives, with a slight 
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numerical inferiority among the electorate, into office. These 
results were doubly odd. They belied political expectation 
because they varied so little from those of 1950, and it moreover 
became clear that the increased voting for the two major parties 
largely arose from the distribution between them, in propor- 
tions favouring the Conservatives, of the former Liberal vote. 
They belied constitutional tradition in that they failed to pro- 
duce that clear-cut majority which—even in earlier instances 
of approximately equal voting strength—the British electoral 
system had seemed almost automatically to ensure. An overall 
Labour majority of eight was replaced by an overall Con- 
servative majority of eighteen. Never had any Government 
majority been as low as these two, the second little better than 
the first. 

It is not surprising that initial reactions were not only dis- 
appointed but also apprehensive. Was this pattern to become 
the standard one, and each General Election to bring into 
action the same two vast monolithic parties, of a size which, 
approximately the same in each case, neither increased nor 
decreased significantly; ousting or absorbing all others, and 
eliminating independent Members; and composed of persons 
unlikely ever to revise their political opinions or change their 
party allegiance? The tradition of the constitution pre- 
supposed an electorate of quite a different kind: adherents of 
other parties or supporters of independent candidates, an un- 
committed “floating vote” which would at intervals decisively 
tip the balance one way or the other. Moreover, in a House so 
evenly divided, Members would be too closely bound by their 
parliamentary ties to keep in touch with their own consti- 
tuencies, and Ministers with their own departments: conges- 
tion of business, late nights, and the activities of a “spoiling” 
Opposition, would combine to wreck the main purpose of the 
parliamentary system—to enable the King’s government to be 
carried on. Critics of Proportional Representation have been 
accustomed to charge it with paralysing government by 
multiplying parties, but the same result now seemed to attend 
the reduction of several parties to two, with single-member 
constituencies, one vote per elector, and election by simple 
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majority. It is becoming very evident that the parliamentary 
reforms of 1948 and 1949 have constitutional implications the 
full extent of which had not been fully realized. 

Following a convention which now seems invariable, Mr. 
Attlee resigned as soon as the result of the election was known 
and the King immediately invited Mr. Churchill to form a 
government. Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet, formed in October 
and November, was virtually identical in size with that which 
resigned with Mr. Attlee. The numbers were respectively 
sixteen and seventeen, but the discrepancy is reconciled when 
account is taken of the fact that the new Prime Minister was 
also Minister of Defence. Nor was there any startling change 
in composition; the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, and—an omission which 
caused immediate comment—the Minister of Education 
ceased to be members; and the Minister of Health and the 
Paymaster-General came in. The functions with regard to 
local government which had been transferred under the 1946 
Act from the Ministry of Health to the Ministry of Local 
Government and Planning were now given to a newly-created 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, who entered the 
Cabinet by a substitution which was entirely natural, and which 
indicated clearly the place assigned to housing in the new 
government’s programme.! Outside the Cabinet, it need only 
be noted that the Ministry of Transport added Civil Aviation 
to its duties and title, and that the number of Ministers of State 
rose from three to four, the additional post being assigned to 
Scottish affairs.* 

In all this there was nothing very novel. But two features of 
the new Cabinet aroused attention and questioning. The first 
was the inclusion in it of six members of the Lords. Whatever 
the advantages, and they were not unimportant, of bringing 


1 It should also be noted that the Home Secretary of State was given 
the additional title of Minister for Welsh Affairs. 


2 The Ministers of the Crown (Parliamentary Under Secretaries) 
Act, 15 and 16 Geo. 6, ¢. 9, amended the Ministers of the Crown Act, 1937, 
by authorizing the payment of salaries to four additional Parliamentary 
Under Secretaries, in the Treasury, the Home Office, the Scottish Office 
and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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in men of personal distinction who were moreover detached 
to some extent from the normal forms of party political activity, 
the innovation, as was pointed out, might tend to divide the 
counsels and weaken the authority of the Government just 
when they most needed to appear united and strong. And it 
moreover touched the House of Commons at a sensitive point, 
by removing from direct contact with it some of the most 
influential of those who laid down the broad lines of govern- 
mental policy. A second innovation seemed even more dis- 
turbing. A wholly new Secretaryship of State was established, 
for the Co-ordination of Transport, Fuel and Power: and it 
was entrusted to a member of the Upper House. The presenta- 
tion on 21st November of a Supplementary Estimate making 
financial provision for him, for the Minister of State for 
Economic Affairs, and for the staff of the Paymaster-General 
(who himself had forgone his salary) gave rise to a debate which 
raised important questions on two central constitutional 
issues; the structure of the Cabinet system, and the practical 
working of ministerial responsibility. 

It was universally recognized that, supplementing the 
accustomed bonds of cabinet solidarity—a community of 
political ideas, mutual responsibility, and the acceptance of 
both the leadership and the wide-ranging personal authority 
of the Prime Minister—there was need for ensuring common 
action in particular spheres of government between different 
departments, all concerned in it but not necessarily headed by 
Cabinet ministers. Indeed, the preceding years had been 
marked by various experiments at making such co-ordination 
effective. For this purpose the Labour Government had shown 
a marked predilection for a committee system. Their successors 
disclaimed any intention of abandoning this system, but, em- 
phasizing the continuous inter-relationship of transport, fuel 
and power, and their supreme national importance, proposed 
in this instance to centralize the co-ordinating function not in a 
committee but in an individual. There was at least the pre- 
cedent that the Labour Government itself had continued the 
wartime innovation of a Minister of Defence, who, unlike the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretaries of State for War 
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and Air, had a seat in the Cabinet, in which they had not sat 
since 1948. 

Whatever the intrinsic force of this analogy, it failed to 
avert a criticism which concentrated on two main points; 
first, that it would confuse the administrative process: and 
second, that it would obscure the principle of responsibility to 
Parliament. What, it was asked, would be the actual relation- 
ship between the “‘overlord’’—as he was promptly dubbed— 
and the Ministers of Transport and of Fuel and Power? What 
guarantee would there be that Cabinet decisions affecting 
these Ministries would not be taken at meetings when their 
heads were not present? The Opposition professed to discern 
in the new arrangements a threat to governmental efficiency. 
This line of criticism was rejected by the Prime Minister, on 
the perfectly proper ground that it is not for the Government 
to impart detailed information on the methods by which its 
business is conducted. Yet on the second count the Opposi- 
tion’s criticism—and indeed that of extra-parliamentary 
observers as well—does seem reasonably founded. As spokes- 
man for the Government, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Butler, pointed out that the two departmental Ministers 
would still be in the Commons and answerable for their de- 
partments there: but the limits of their answerability may 
become blurred by the intrusion of a co-ordinating Minister, 
and Mr. Butler’s reply to his own question “Who is to co- 
ordinate the co-ordinators?’ was insufficiently precise to 
prevent an inference being later drawn that the co-ordinating 
Minister was answerable primarily to his Cabinet colleagues. 

The experiment has thus produced a problem to which a 
satisfactory solution may take some time to work out. It has no 
essential connection with the fact that the new Secretary of 
State is in the Lords. Were he in the Commons, as the Opposi- 
tion remarked, there would then arise the difficulty of dealing 
with three Ministers, all in the same House, one co-ordinating 
the other two. And similar problems suggest themselves with 
regard to the relationship of the Minister of State for Economic 
Affairs to the Treasury; of the Paymaster-General, as 
responsible for the development of nuclear energy, to the Lord 
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President, hitherto generally in charge of schemes for scientific 
and technical research, and to the Minister of Supply, 
responsible till now for the actual processes of atomic produc- 
tion; and of the Lord President himself to the Ministers of Food 
and Agriculture, placed under his “overlordship’’. 

The statute-book of 1951, while hardly comparing in 
constitutional interest, as indeed in other respects, with the 
prolific output of previous years since the war, reflects in 
notable ways the growing national preoccupation with defence 
and the armed forces and its incidence on government. In 
July the Ministry of Materials Act, 14 and 15 Geo. 6, ¢. 42, 
established a new Ministry dealing with the rearmament pro- 
gramme, and conferred on it certain powers belonging to the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Supply. The first Minister 
appointed, Mr. Stokés, retained his existing office of Lord 
Privy Seal, and when the Conservative Government came in 
the Ministry was provisionally placed under the care of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. By the Supplies and 
Services (Defence Purposes) Act, 14 and 15 Geo. 6, c. 25, the 
powers contained in the Supplies and Services (Transitional 
Powers) Act of 1945, and Defence Regulations made thereunder 
were extended for purposes related to world peace and security. 
The Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Training) Act, 14 and 15 
Geo. 6, ¢. 23, provided for the calling up for training of Army 
and Royal Air Force reservists. Finally, the Home Guard, in 
abeyance since 1944, was reconstituted in December by the 
Act 15 Geo. 6, c. 8. 

The inclusion of so large a number of persons under 
military law made timely and apposite the extensive reform 
carried out by the Courts-Martial (Appeals) Act, 14 and 15 
Geo. 6, c. 46, providing for appeals from courts-martial in all 
three Services. A new court, called the Courts-Martial Appeal 
Court, was set up, comprising the Lord Chief Justice and 
puisne judges of England, Scottish judges nominated by the 
Lord Justice General, Northern Ireland judges nominated by 
the Ulster Lord Chief Justice, and other persons of legal 
experience appointed by the Lord Chancellor. It must sit 
with an uneven number of judges, not less than three, and if 
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in the United Kingdom must include one member at least 
from the first three categories mentioned above. This appellate 
jurisdiction is superadded to the jurisdictions already existing, 
all of which must be successively invoked (save in capital 
cases) before it can be reached, and it can refuse leave to appeal. 
Appeal can be on questions of fact as well as law, but not 
against sentence. The Act deals also with the position of the 
Judge Advocate of the Fleet and the Judge Advocate General, 
and their staffs, and formally transfers the power of appointing 
these two officials from the Admiralty and the Secretary of 
State to the Lord Chancellor. The changes effected by the 
Act, though important, are not radical, and so much of the 
pre-existing system is left intact that the substance of the new 
arrangement will probably prove less significant than the mode 
of its operation. 

As to judge-made law, the constitutional history of the year 
includes three decisions in each of which the courts made some 
attempt to map that complex field which, with various implica- 
tions and occasional overtones, is described as administrative 
law. Apart from the tendency which much modern legislation 
has shown to oust or restrict their jurisdiction over administra- 
tive acts, there has been a persistent suggestion by some com- 
mentators on the constitution that its exercise is inappropriate 
to such a subject-matter, and that in the hands of a suitably 
constituted administrative Court of Appeal this branch of public 
law would be welded into a coherent system. These consider- 
ations lend significance to the three cases now to be reviewed, 
even if it be admitted that not all are equally satisfactory. 

The use of certiorari to control quasi-judicial bodies has been 
notably extended by the decision in R. v. Northumberland Com- 
pensation Appeal Tribunal, ex parte Shaw [1951] 1 K.B. 751, 
subsequently upheld by the Court of Appeal. Hitherto, 
certiorari has lain for excess of jurisdiction by a tribunal, defects 
in its composition and procedure, or fraud: but not for errors 
of law appearing on the record, an omission which perhaps 
matters little if, as is common, the tribunal does not issue a 
reasoned decision. In this instance, however, the tribunal had 
stated its reasons in a “speaking order” which was found to be 
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defective in law. The decision may have done no more for the 
moment than refurbish a weapon that had fallen into disuse, 
but jis at least now ready to be employed if the number of 
“speaking orders” increases or even, perhaps, if legal reasons 
for decisions are assigned orally. It does not invade the ad- 
ministrator’s proper sphere, for the jurisdiction is supervisory 
only, and does not substitute an order by the Court for that 
made by the tribunal. On the other hand, its operation might 
easily be frustrated by a statute conferring on a tribunal final 
authority to determine. 

The exercise of a discretion has been usefully tested in R. v. 
Torquay Licensing Justices, ex parte Brookman [1951] 2 K.B. 784. 
A discretionary power is intended to be applied bona fide to the 
merits of each particular case. If it is not, mandamus will issue 
against those on whom it is conferred. Even where, as in this 
case, the licensing justices had publicly announced beforehand 
what their general line of policy was to be, the Divisional Court 
held that they were bound to examine with respect to each 
particular application for a licence whether it fell within or 
outside the terms of the general policy they had laid down and 
intimated to the public, though the Court found that in fact 
they had in this instance done so. Thus the formulation of an 
administrative policy which is intended broadly to follow does 
not release those responsible for it from adherence to the legal 
principles governing discretionary powers. On the other hand, 
it has been argued that the recognition of a right to intimate 
such a policy unfairly loads the scales against those whom it 
affects by obliging them not only to prove the merits of their 
own particular applications but also to overcome some initial 
presupposition against them collectively in the minds of those 
under whose jurisdiction they are placed. 

Compared with these two cases, the conflict on the frontiers 
of law and administration which arose in Howell v. Falmouth 


1In R. v. Agricultural Land Tribunal (South Eastern Area) ex parte 
Hooker [1951] 2 T.L.R. 824, it was held on application for certiorari that 
under the Agriculture Act, 1947, the duly certified decision of a tribunal 
is conclusive and that the tribunal has no power to substitute another one 
for it even if a mistake has been discovered and has to be rectified. This, 
however, does not affect the decision in ex parte Shaw. 
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Boat Construction Co., Lid. [1951] A.C. 837, must seem to have 
been less satisfactorily settled. Here the point at issue intrinsi- 
cally was whether an oral assurance by a government servant 
that he had sufficient legal authority to justify a particular act 
offered sufficient protection to a private individual who 
accepted it without question and relied on it in good faith. 
The House of Lords, affirming the Court of Appeal, but not on 
the same grounds, held that it was not, though the special cir- 
cumstances of the case allowed the defect to be set right by a 
subsequent written authorization. The practical difficulties 
attending this decision are evident, for the ordinary citizen is 
constantly obliged to assume that the public officials with 
whom he has to deal do in law possess the authority they claim. 
The conduct of administration would otherwise become im- 
possible, and Denning L.J. in the Court of Appeal made an 
impressive plea for the frank recognition of this exception to the 
maxim ignorantia legis neminem excusat. It was not accepted there 
and was disapproved in the Lords, and English constitutional 
law is left with a problem towards the solution of which 
American law has made greater progress. 

Elsewhere in the judicial proceedings of the year, note may 
be taken of the decision in Willcock v. Muckle [1951] 2 K.B. 844, 
in which it was unsuccessfully contended that as the emergency 
underlying the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act of 1939 had 
been ended by Order in Council, the emergency underlying 
the National Registration Act of the same year must also be 
deemed to have ended, and consequently that a motorist 
charged with failure to produce his identity card when required 
to do so by the police had committed no offence; separate 
Orders in Council were held necessary for terminating each: 
and of the decision in Jn Re the Rev. 7. MacManaway [1951] 
A.C. 161, which settled in the affirmative the obscure question 
whether a clergyman of the Church of Ireland was under the 
same disability as one of the Church of England as regards 
election to the Commons, and thus made necessary the enact- 
ment of a special Act of Indemnity. 

As regards the Empire overseas, the constitutional position 
of Pakistan was examined in Kahan v. Pakistan Federation [1951] 
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2 K.B. 1003, in which it was held that the Government of 
Pakistan must be treated, in respect of an agreement to submit 
to the jurisdiction of an English court, as though it were a 
foreign sovereign state, any such submission on the part of which 
would not be sufficient ground on which to assert jurisdiction. 
The Statute book yields another British North America Act 
[14 and 15 Geo. 6, ¢. 32], giving power to the Parliament of 
Canada to legislate on old-age pensions. The Overseas Re- 
sources Development Act 14 and 15 Geo. 6, c. 20, transfers 
from the Minister of Food to the Colonial Secretary responsi- 
bility for the Overseas Food Corporation. But the chief instru- 
ments of change have been Orders in Council setting up new 
constitutions, with legislative councils wholly or largely elective, 
in Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Grenada and St. Vincent, and a new 
Supreme Court for Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak. 

These advances in the constitutional history of the Colonial 
Empire are not unconnected with the anxious questions re- 
garding the imperial constitution which have been raised in 
South Africa. On 23rd February the Prime Minister of the 
Union took objection to the policy of admitting non-European 
British colonial dependencies to membership of the Common- 
wealth. Special reference was of course intended to the recent 
grant of self-government to the Gold Coast, and the criticism 
might have been narrowed to the single point, which indeed 
was taken by Dr. Malan, that this development was premature. 
But he advanced a general constitutional argument, the gist 
of which was that the Commonwealth states being ‘“‘a closed 
group, all free and all equal, one would expect that in admitting 
a new member all would have an equal say”. In this case the 
United Kingdom had acted alone, without consulting her 
partners, had in the same way admitted India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and apparently intended continuing in the same 
course. “This anomaly”, he declared, “should be removed 
without delay.” 

It is not difficult to find fault with this argument on his- 
torical grounds, since India had since 1917 been a member of 
the Commonwealth, and when on attaining full self-govern- 
ment in 1947 she became free and independent—and a 
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Republic as well—she was in no sense “admitted” to the 
Commonwealth. The same proposition holds, with even less 
difficulty, of Pakistan, and with rather more, of Ceylon. But 
these purely factual points do not sufficiently answer Dr. Malan. 
Though not denying the right of the British Government to 
grant autonomy to British dependencies, he appears to main- 
tain that the admission of such self-governing colonies to an 
equal status with the original Commonwealth countries should 
be subject to the veto of any one of them. It is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that any non-European self-governing 
British state excluded in this fashion would find it irksome to 
remain in the Commonwealth at all, and that the multi-racial 
character it has not unsuccessfully been endeavouring to 
assume would cease to be a practical possibility. Dr. Malan’s 
contention sharply emphasizes the confusion which can arise 
from the use of the terms “Empire” and “Commonwealth” as 
though they were mutually exclusive, and the need for recon- 
sidering the constitutional relationship between self-governing 
and non-self-governing units as the latter successively change 
their status and become autonomous and independent. 

Meanwhile, the same basic problem of what citizenship of 
the Empire means was arising within the Union itself. On 
11th April Mr. Speaker Conradie ruled that the entrenched 
clauses of the South Africa Act were no longer effective. This 
ruling had particular application to a Bill for the separate 
representation of the Cape Coloured community, which there- 
fore duly passed into the Statute book. But it has of course 
immensely wider implications. It removes from the people of 
South Africa as a whole the safeguards contained in their 
constitution. The Speaker specifically relied on the decision in 
Ndlwana v. Hofmeyr in 1937, which briefly and summarily laid 
down that the effect of the Statute of Westminster had been to 
free the South African Parliament, not only from the restric- 
tions of the Colonial Laws Validity Act but from those contained 
in the South Africa Act, from which it derives its own authority 
and also the procedural limitations which attach to its use, but 
do not seem necessarily to detract from the status and in- 
dependence of the Union as a sovereign state. 
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These great questions are pregnant with consequence for 
the whole future of the Empire in Africa. They are specially 
relevant to the discussions aroused by the Report on Central 
African Federation [Cmd. 8233]. A new federal organization 
for the Rhodesias and Nyasaland seemed likely to emerge. 
The principle was accepted by the new Government when 
it came into power. Whether the African population con- 
cerned, with the proceedings of the Union Government before 
them as a warning, will ever willingly give the consent that is 
hoped for becomes a riddle more doubtful than it ought to be. 

Whereas the attempt is being made in South Africa to 
emphasize the propriety of constitutional change by legislative 
custom, the opposite tendency appears in the other Dominions. 
The new British North America Act already noted was 
stated to have been enacted by Parliament at the request of the 
Senate and House of Commons of Canada, so witnessing to the 
continued immunity of the Canadian constitution from 
amendment by Canadian legislation in respect of the distribu- 
tion of powers. An ominous reservation in favour of the Prov- 
inces with which it concludes may make the increased authority 
granted to the Dominion an illusion. A new rigidity may set 
in. This constitutional rigidity is further illustrated by the 
decision in A. G. for Nova Scotia v. A. G. for Canada [1951] 
S.C.R. 31, where it was ruled that the Federal Parliament and 
the Provincial Legislatures cannot by delegation exchange 
their respective powers under the Constitution. The decision 
was made by the Canadian Supreme Court. It seems however 
to perpetuate that attitude towards redistribution of powers 
between the Federal and Provincial Legislatures which marked 
the otherwise generally liberal attitude of the Privy Council in 
adjudicating on Canadian constitutional questions, an excep- 
tion as to which Canadian opinion had long been critical. In 
Australia too the tradition of constitutional rigidity was again 
exemplified in Mr. Menzies’s failure to obtain in a referendum 
the legal powers for dealing with the Communist Party which 
the High Court had denied to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment the year before. 

Finally, the year is notable for the tests it imposed on 
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Commonwealth co-operation. It began with a Conference, 
held in London in January, of the Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth, which continued a practice last observed in 
1949 with reference to India’s new constitutional status. It was 
indeed time to renew it. In the Korean war and the Japanese 
peace treaty, in the Middle East, and in Western Europe, 
problems had arisen with which the United Nations organiza- 
tion had dealt without unanimity, and with respect to which 
the Commonwealth countries might by their solidarity serve 
to restore a sense of unity and by their mutual co-operation 
strengthen their collective resources and power of action. On 
one internal problem between member-states, that of Kashmir, 
they could indeed record no progress, least of all towards any- 
thing approaching arbitral authority. Elsewhere, their declara- 
tion, while necessarily framed in general terms, was an impres- 
sive manifestation of the common mind of nations and peoples, 
from every Continent and comprising one-fourth of the 
world’s population, as expressed by “men of widely different 
races, traditions and views”. On such a basis, one may hope, 
the constitutional arrangements of the Commonwealth can by 
degrees be reconstructed and made effective. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY IN THE GOLD COAST 
by K. A. Busta 


F a visitor familiar with the British House of Commons 

visited the Gold Coast Legislative Assembly any day 

during its sessions, he would not find himself on strange 
ground. The dignified Speaker would be there in his chair, 
and below him the Clerks of the Assembly; to the Speaker’s 
right, the Cabinet Ministers on the Front Benches, with their 
supporters behind; to the Speaker’s left, the five members 
striving for recognition as the Opposition, behind them the 
Independent members; and farther down, more supporters 
of the Government. If he stayed to watch them conduct their 
business, he would recognize the familiar procedure of 
Westminster. The formal machinery of the British House of 
Commons would be there unmistakably. It would be evident, 
too, that Britain had transmitted to the Gold Coast her political 
ideas, methods, and institutions. 

The Gold Coast has had over one hundred years’ association 
with Britain through trade, Christianity, education, and British 
rule. The impact of that association has transformed Gold 
Coast society. Isolated communities have been drawn closer 
through the development of road and rail transport; a new 
economy based on world trade, in which British capital and 
personnel have played no small part, has forged links between 
the Gold Coast and many countries; new opportunities for 
earning a living have led to the acquisition of new skills; new 
industrial towns have grown up; through Christianity new 
conceptions of man and of the world have been propagated; 
ten per cent of the population have received primary or higher 
education. British rule has introduced new ideals and methods 
of both central and local administration; a cadre of junior 
and senior African Civil Servants has acquired experience and 
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specialized skills in all branches of the Civil Service; Chiefs 
and their councillors have been taught new ideals and tech- 
niques of local administration ; through the Legislative Council 
at the centre, some Africans have been associated with legisla- 
tion on a national scale for the whole country; above all, 
British rule has brought together under one administration 
different, more-or-less-autonomous, tribes and areas to consti- 
tute the British Colony of the Gold Coast, and given it a sense of 
nationhood. Whatever the error of the philosophy underlying 
the rule of one race by another, or the administrative mistakes 
that have been committed, it was the foundations laid under the 
British administration that have made possible the experiment 
ofa parliamentary democracy in the Gold Coast. 

The avowed aim of Britain has always been to train the 
Gold Coast, as indeed her other colonies, for self-government; 
but there are no accepted criteria for determining the exact 
moment when a colony should become self-governing, and the 
citizens of a colony have -sometimes felt themselves ready, 
while the Imperial power has considered that the tuition should 
continue a little longer. Thus it is that the present constitutional 
experiment in the Gold Coast has been the child of agitation. 

Though political leaders on the Gold Coast would on the 
whole agree that they desire self-government within the British 
Commonwealth, with the implication that they desire a 
parliamentary democracy after the British pattern, no one 
who has followed their political speeches between 1947 and 
1952 would find it easy to give the term as it has been used in 
the Gold Coast an ideological meaning that would cover the 
various interpretations that have been given to it. It has 
meant the desire for political freedom from white domination; 
some have gone further and implied not only the withdrawal 
of foreign control, but the withdrawal of foreign personnel 
also; it has meant the desire of the people to decide their own 
policies and manage their own affairs; it has also meant 
freedom from economic exploitation by foreign capitalists. 
To the electorate, some leaders represented self-government 
as the lowering of the prices of all consumer goods, increases 
in wages, reductions in taxation, the expansion of health and 
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social services, free education, higher standards of life, and the 
immediate implementation of vast schemes of development. 
It was in fact by promises of immediate material benefits that the 
electorate was courted by the Convention People’s Party, and 
it would not be unfair to say that it was this connotation of 
self-government rather than any ideological concept that 
gained the support of the people for that party at the elections. 
This has placed on the leaders of the party the onus and the 
temptation to put forward programmes designed to attract 
the “‘masses”’; sometimes, in the view of the writer, without a 
realistic regard for the essential needs of the nation. The 
meaning of self-government as it has been represented to the 
electorate is thus by no means precise; it has been used to express 
the desire for freedom, as well as for higher standards of life; 
for British political institutions, as well as for social betterment ; 
for parliamentary government as well as for the welfare state. 
It is the desire for material benefits that has the wider appeal. 
Such a representation obviously raises hopes; it also courts dis- 
illusionment; for to build a parliamentary democracy and the 
welfare state simultaneously demands, above all, knowledge, 
discipline, efficiency and integrity of the people and their 
leaders. It demands a well-informed public, with a high sense 
of its civic duties, a trained and efficient civil service, and honest 
and intelligent politicians. 

The British policy of Indirect Rule under which the Gold 
Coast was administered, sound as it appeared in theory, left 
certain fundamental questions unasked and unanswered. It 
was sound to recognize the traditions and political systems of 
the people, and to seek to fashion them to meet the demands of 
a modern democratic government. But as the tribes of the 
Gold Coast were never united under one political system, 
prior to British rule, there was no traditional precedent for 
central administration. In the event, both the British as well as 
the political leaders of the Gold Coast concentrated dispropor- 
tionately on the development of the legislative council at the 
centre, with the British House of Commons as the model 
towards which it evolved, to the culpable neglect of the 
development of local councils, termed Native Authorities, 
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which in consequence were so tied to the apron strings of 
District Commissioners that the Gold Coast reached the 
threshold of self-government with a miniature House of 
Commons at the centre, without a single local authority 
mature enough to be able to perform all the functions expected 
of a modern local government authority. A new system, 
modelled largely on the British system of local government, 
is now being hurriedly built up. 

Nor is neglect the only fault. The rush for change has 
meant impatience in dealing with the inevitable tension 
between the new nationalist leaders who now exercise power 
on a national scale, and the traditional rulers who have not 
only led their respective tribes in the past, but have conserved 
their traditions and culture. Because the Chief was made a 
junior partner and agent of the imperial power under British 
rule, the tendency today is to denounce him as an outmoded 
“imperialist agent’’; consequently the Chief feels betrayed by 
his old allies, the British, who look on while his power is 
attenuated by the elevated politicians who were his subjects. 
It is difficult to see what has become of the philosophy of 
Indirect Rule in this situation. 

The Coussey Committee, which drew up the present 
Constitution, was emphatic that the Chief was still needed in 
administration in the Gold Coast. The recent Local Councils 
Ordinance and the State Councils Ordinance have certainly 
diminished the authority and influence of the Chiefs. They have 
been left with their constitutional and customary functions, 
but their authority is backed by such ludicrously futile sanctions 
that there is no disputing the statement alleged to have been 
made by the Prime Minister of the Gold Coast at a political 
meeting recently, that the ordinances had brought the Chiefs 
under control—i.e., of politicians. 

The Chiefs were, however, not merely administrators. 
They symbolized a culture. They gave unity to the living, a 
sense of community with the dead, the living and the yet un- 
born, and solidarity in space and time to their respective tribes. 
The institution of Chieftaincy is deep-rooted in the traditions 
and prejudices of the Gold Coast peoples, in the same way 
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as the institutions of Britain are deep-rooted in the traditions 
and prejudices of the British people. There are therefore 
genuine apprehensions at what appears undue haste on the 
part of political leaders in the Gold Coast to destroy Chief- 
taincy. How do the traditional councils which the British so 
carefully guarded and sought to adapt fit into a parliamentary 
democracy ? Was it all a waste of time and energy ? 

The new local councils are only just being established, some 
of them in the hurly-burly of party politics, and it remains to 
be seen whether the Gold Coast people will succeed in evolving 
a system of local government that will reconcile their traditions 
and achievements with the new institutions and ideals they 
have borrowed from Britain, or whether, destroying their own 
past achievements, they will successfully adapt the alien insti- 
tutions of Britain to their climate and soil. 

As to the availability of the necessary knowledge, discipline, 
efficiency and integrity, it is pertinent to point out what appears 
to have been a fundamental flaw in the evolution of the Gold 
Coast towards self-government under British tutelage. The 
fundamental question which never appears to have been 
consciously asked was: to whom would the British hand over 
power when the time came to grant self-government? To 
the cadre of African Civil Servants who had acquired experience 
of administration on a national scale? To the Chiefs and their 
Councillors who had acquired administrative experience as 
local Authorities ? Or to the few who had acquired experience 
in the Legislative Council ? 

As has been pointed out above, the present constitutional 
experiment is the child of agitation, and it is to the “‘agitators”’ 
that power was delivered. No one familiar with the revolu- 
tionary movements of Central and Eastern Europe, and 
latterly of Asia, could mistake the revolutionary character of 
the Convention People’s Party, that was swept into power in 
the Gold Coast in 1951. There was the deified “charismatic” 
leader in the person of Nkrumah; the fanatic band of propa- 
gandists; the fanning of the discontents of the people; the 
scapegoat found in the “imperialists” and “stooges”; the 
party picnics, the flags and slogans; the defeat of opponents by 
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vilification ; the use of strikes and disorder—all these similarities 
were there, backed by popular enthusiasm and the hope for 
immediate material benefits. The elections were indeed 
“orderly”; there was virtually only one party in the field; but 
no one would seriously suppose that the first elections based on 
universal suffrage in a country that is ninety per cent illiterate, 
and involving the use of new methods of election, was con- 
ducted without abuses. 

The results of the election showed unmistakable rejection 
of the old leaders. No attempt to estimate the prospects of 
parliamentary democracy in the Gold Coast can be realistic 
without a consideration of the personnel of the Convention 
People’s Party; for it is their personal backgrounds, education- 
al, occupational, and social, that lie behind what is happening 
in the Gold Coast today. With the rejection of the Chiefs and 
the older leaders, with a large number of the best educated 
youth in the Civil Service, the field was left clear for dema- 
gogues, and seldom has demagogy been paid as high dividends 
as in the Gold Coast today. Those who tend to imply that the 
mistakes of the present Government of the Gold Coast are 
evidence that the country is incapable of parliamentary 
democracy do not give sufficient consideration to the circum- 
stances in which the present constitutional experiment was 
launched, or to the quality and character of those who were 
suddenly called to the fore from agitation to positions of respon- 
sibility. The task of the simultaneous creation of parliamentary 
democracy and “the welfare state’? could hardly have begun 
less propitiously. In the circumstances, the achievements so 
far are not without encouragement for the future. Due praise 
must be given to the Civil Service, expatriate and indigenous. 

The recent debate in the House of Lords clearly showed 
that there were serious shortcomings which it would be dis- 
honest to attempt to excuse or conceal. While new and impres- 
sive plans of development have been embarked upon, the lack 
of adequately trained Africans to fill the administrative and 
technical posts in the expanding Civil Service, and the need to 
attract foreign personnel, have become apparent; the formation 
of an opposition party to criticize the party in power, to offer 
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itself as an alternative government, and to ensure that standards 
worthy of a true democracy are kept, has met with disquieting 
intolerance from the Convention People’s Party; allegations 
of corruption against Ministers and Under-Secretaries in the 
present Government have been made in the Gold Coast 
Legislative Assembly; certain statements and policies enun- 
ciated by responsible Ministers have tended to cause distrust 
abroad and frighten away the foreign capital and personnel 
needed for the implementation of the country’s development 
plans. These are serious blunders. They indicate that the Gold 
Coast needs the critical ear and eye and the critical voice of 
the British Parliament to ensure that she reaches and main- 
tains high standards. That is why the debate in the House of 
Lords was so welcome. It would be a disservice for anyone to 
judge the Gold Coast by standards lower than those by which 
other members of the British Commonwealth are judged, for 
what she is aspiring after is efficient, honest and good govern- 
ment within her borders, the respect and confidence of the 
members of the Commonwealth that she hopes soon to join 
as an equal, and worthy membership in the family of nations. 

These aspirations are not without justification and reason- 
able grounds for success. There is a growing sense of national 
unity ; the people of the Gold Coast have built up through their 
own efforts a cocoa industry that is one of the most remarkable 
economic achievements of the century; the country has 
natural resources of power, timber, and mineral wealth, and 
there are plans to exploit these more fully; efforts are being 
made to spread literacy and education. Above all, the people 
of the Gold Coast have faith in the democratic way of life born 
of their own traditional institutions and the British ideals and 
institutions which they have accepted. The emergence of an 
Opposition party, in the teeth of intimidation and intolerance, 
to help to ensure that the country is governed democratically, 
honestly and efficiently, is another omen of success. There 
are difficulties and shortcomings; but these are seen to be so 
because they are viewed against the yardstick of the best 
examples of contemporary parliamentary democracies. That 
is a sure sign of determination to succeed. 
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NORWAY’S THREE ‘‘TINGS’’ 


by Gunnar Horr 


HE Norwegian Parliament is known as the Storting. 

The Constitution, which was adopted in 1814, provides 

that “‘the people shall exercise the legislative power 
through the Storting, which consists of two divisions, a Lagting 
and an Odelsting” (Art. 49). The wording of this article, and 
indeed the heading of the particular section of the Constitution 
from which it is taken—‘“‘Citizenship and the Legislative 
Power’’—emphasize that legislation is the primary function of 
the Storting. But since 1884, when the parliamentary system 
was introduced, the Storting has been the supreme constitutional 
authority. 

Most democratic parliaments have two chambers, though 
New Zealand has recently abolished its upper house. In 
Norway, we combine a unicameral and bicameral method in an 
interesting way. The system has worked well, and it is perhaps 
surprising that it has not been copied in other countries. 

The Storting has 150 members, elected at four-year intervals 
by universal suffrage. At the first meeting of the Storting after 
each election, thirty-eight members (one-fourth of the total 
membership) are chosen and form the Lagting, or upper house; 
the remainder, 112 members, form the Odelsting, or lower 
house (Art. 73). The composition of these two divisions remains 
unchanged until the next election. Each Ting may deliberate 
separately and each elects its own President, Vice-President 
and Secretary. 

Is this a unicameral or a bicameral system? The answer, 
no doubt, is that it is a modified unicameral system. Consider 
the following facts: 

(i) The Storting issues from a single election. 
(ii) The Storting assembles and is dissolved as a single 
assembly. 
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(iii) There are no specified conditions of eligibility for the 
two divisions—except, of course, membership of the 
Storting. 

(iv) The two divisions exist for the same period of time. 

(v) Committees of the Storting are drawn from the two 
divisions. 

(vi) When the Storting meets in plenary session, it acts as a 
single assembly. 

These facts show that the Storting is a single assembly, and the 
division into two sections is an internal arrangement. 

But having said this, it is necessary to recognize that there 
are certain traces of bicameralism in Norway. When the 
Storting exercises its legislative power, the two divisions act 
separately. If the upper division finds itself at variance with 
the lower division on legislative matters, the issue is resolved 
in a plenary session of the Storting, a two-thirds majority being 
required if the Bill is to pass (Art. 76). On non-legislative 
matters in the Storting, as well as in the two divisions, a simple 
majority vote is sufficient. 

The system of divisions in the Storting began in an interesting 
way. The original draft, which after elaboration and amend- 
ment became the Constitution of 1814, included a provision for 
a national assembly of two houses. Special rules were proposed 
for eligibility to, and duration of, the upper house. During 
discussions in the committee set up to consider the draft con- 
stitution, the original proposal was substantially changed so 
that differences of membership and duration between the two 
houses disappeared. In spite of this, however, the committee 
considered that the two divisions should act separately. They 
thought that proposals should not take effect until agreed to by 
both sections, so that either could prevent the passage of a 
proposal. 

As finally drafted, the Constitution provided that all Bills 
should be considered by both the Odelsting and the Lagting; 
other matters should be considered by the Storting in plenary 
session. 

Every Bill is first introduced in the lower division, either by 
the Government or a private Member (Art. 76). The Bill is 
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then referred to a standing committee, which in due course 
submits a report. The reference of a Bill to a standing com- 
mittee is a formality and does not mean that the Odelsting 
necessarily supports the measure. The Odelsting may accept, 
amend, or reject the Bill when it has considered the report of 
the standing committee. 

If the Bill passes the Odelsting, it goes to the Lagting. If it is 
accepted by the Lagting, it goes for the royal assent. If the 
Lagting rejects a Bill, it is returned to the lower house with 
comments appended. The lower division may either drop 
the Bill or return it to the upper division, with or without 
alteration. Ifa Bill is twice rejected by the Lagting, it is con- 
sidered in a plenary session of the whole Storting, when a two- 
thirds majority is required to secure the Bill’s passage (Art. 76). 
Only two laws have been enacted in this way since 1839. The 
most recent case was in June of this year when an income tax 
Bill, having been twice rejected by both divisions, was accepted 
by the Storting in plenary session. Seven Bills have been the 
subject of dispute between the two divisions and have been 
considered by the Storting in plenary session but failed to secure 
the necessary two-thirds majority. 

The lower division has certain important non-legislative 
functions. These are first dealt with by the Committee of 
Protocol which the QOdelsting appoints from among its own 
members. This Committee 

(i) examines the observations of the Auditor on the 
national accounts and reports on whether the audit has 
been properly conducted. In this respect the committee 
works in much the same way as the Public Accounts 
Committee in Britain. 

(ii) examines Cabinet minutes, and reports when necessary. 

The Odelsting may also institute impeachment proceedings 
against members of the Supreme Court of Justice, the Cabinet, 
or the Storting (Art. 86). Impeachment proceedings are heard 
in the Constitutional Court of the Realm, which consists of 
members of the Lagting and the Supreme Court of Justice sitting 
together. 

The Storting meets in plenary session to consider certain 
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non-legislative matters such as public finance, the King’s civil 
list, treaties, and the naturalization of aliens (Art. 75). 

The division of the Norwegian Parliament into two Tings 
was intended to ensure that every Bill should be submitted to 
close scrutiny before being enacted. It was assumed that 
members of the upper division would be more experienced, 
especially in legal matters, than members of the lower division. 
The Lagting, in other words, was to be a sort of Council of Elder 
Statesmen. Because of the status and experience of its members, 
it was expected that it would be the revisory element in the 
national assembly. In actual fact, however, no special qualifica- 
tions are needed for membership of the Lagting, and its main 
value is to see that Bills are considered in two assemblies rather 
than one. 

Nowadays the members of the Lagting are chosen in such a 
way that the parties are represented in proportion to their 
strength in the whole Storting. The number of members from 
each of the political parties is agreed upon privately, and each 
party nominates its own candidates. These names are then 
sent to the Storting, which formally appoints the members. 
The proportionate strength of the parties in the Storting, 
Lagting and Odelsting is thus roughly the same. On purely 
party-political matters, therefore, the upper division rarely 
differs from the lower division. In other matters, the upper 
division may offer useful comments on the decisions of the lower 
division. Thus the Lagting has definite uses and it does see that 
Bills have a closer scrutiny than would otherwise be the case. 
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THE BRITISH ELECTION AGENT 


by AFrrep S. ScHENKMAN 


HOSE who have read the Pickwick Papers may remember 

that “‘very smart fellow”, Mr. Fizkin’s agent. But Mr. 

Fizkin’s agent and the Honourable Samuel Slumkey’s 
agent bring to mind different pictures to different persons. To 
the Englishman today the giving away of “forty-five green 
parasols” to the women in a constituency and the consequent 
winning of “‘all their husbands and half their brothers” is 
no longer a possibility; it is preposterous even to think such 
things in picturing the present day election agent. 

What of the modern counterpart of Fizkin’s agent in 
Britain today? He is actually totally unlike his ancestor. The 
modern election agent is a respectable man (rarely a woman), 
youngish or middle-aged, whose job it is to see that the electors 
place their Xs against the right name. In almost all con- 
stituencies the agents are the only salaried party officials, and 
they direct, supervise, and cajole the activities of the party 
rank and file. 

Nowadays the agent does not distribute green parasols to 
the wives and sisters of potential supporters. Electioneering is 
strictly controlled by statute, and it is the job of the agent to see 
that the enthusiasm of his candidate’s supporters is kept within 
the bounds of the law. And this law is complicated and compre- 
hensive. Any form of corruption is illegal; this includes 
personation, bribery, and treating. (Is it treating to stand a 
round of drinks in the local pub? Ifthe purpose was to influence 
votes, it is “‘treating” and is therefore illegal.) The agent has 
to see that his party members restrain their generosity during 
the election campaign. 

In addition to corruption, there are other “illegal prac- 
tices”. The most important of these is the exceeding of the 
maximum allowed to be spent by the candidate, agent, and 
constituency party on the election. (In a typical constituency 
the maximum is today about £800, of which half usually goes 
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for printing and publicity.) It is illegal to spend more than the 
fixed maximum. It is illegal for the candidate or agent to 
pay canvassers or to hire a band. It is illegal to issue publicity 
material which does not bear the name and address of the 
printer, to use a foreign radio station, to make a false statement 
about a candidate, or to act in a disorderly manner at an 
election meeting. All this the agent must know; and he must 
also see that his helpers observe the law. 

But the agent is more than a sort of semi-official guardian 
of the law. His job is to see that the electors turn out to vote on 
polling day or that they know how to vote by post. A certain 
proportion of electors, perhaps five or ten per cent, are unable 
to vote because of removal, sickness, unexpected absence from 
home, or some similar reason. Another five or ten per cent are 
slack or indifferent. It is the agent’s job to see that those who 
support his party (of the other eighty or eighty-five per cent) 
record their votes on election day. A poll of eighty-five per cent 
is fairly typical these days, and in some constituencies a higher 
figure is reached. This is largely due to the energy and enthu- 
siasm of election agents. 

Of course, it is no good “getting out the vote” if the voters 
support the wrong party, and so the agent has to see that the 
maximum support is mobilized for his own party. The British 
constitution, however, does not recognize the existence of 
parties. The theory is that individual men and women of public 
spirit offer themselves for election. The ballot paper on which 
the voter records his choice contains the names of the candidates 
but not their party affiliations. This gives rise to conditions 
where it is vitally important for the agent to give training in 
“name-remembering’’. An important job of the agent is to 
see that those electors who want to vote Conservative (or 
Labour) can remember to mark X against Brown instead of 
Jones. What happens when, as in Birmingham recently, both 
Conservative and Labour candidates are named Smith, 
William Henry, we leave to the imagination of readers.! 


1 It may be recalled that in America, where party names are on the 
ballot paper, some good Conservatives tried to get rid of the distinguished 
Senator George W. Norris by choosing to oppose him George W. Norris, 
“grocer Norris”, a candidate with a fairly similar name! 
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In the last forty or fifty years the relative position of 
candidate and agent has been changing considerably. No longer 
are elections (which are now becoming “‘scientific’’) won in the 
last hour of polling. They are won between elections and not 
during the campaign itself. The major parties have developed 
permanent organizations, and the constituency agent is one 
of the most important parts of these organizations.1 

It is a surprising thing, when the facts seem to indicate so 
definitely the importance of good full-time agents, that only one 
major British party (the Conservative Party) has been able to 
achieve this in practice. The Labour Party has just over 200 
full-time agents for the 625 constituencies. The writer had 
interviews with a number of different London agents after the 
General Election of 1951 and was surprised that even in some 
obviously marginal constituencies there were not (and are not) 
full-time Labour agents. 

Full-time agents have to prove their knowledge of election 
law. In the Labour Party they must show a certain record of 
voluntary work for the party. Transport House, the Labour 
Party head office, sets examinations for Labour agents and 
issues certificates. The National Union of Labour Organizers 
has an “‘Agent’s Charter”, approved in 1947. The main point 
is that the Labour Party agent should be financially secure and 
“freed from the necessity of devoting the bulk of his time to 
raising his own salary”. In 1949 a scheme was approved for 
recruiting and training future party agents. The party is to 
meet some fifty per cent of the cost of training. 

The National Society of Conservative Agents also issues a 
certificate to show that the agent has satisfied their Examina- 
tion Board in general constituency organization, electoral 
registration and election law, and the duties of a political agent. 
There is a standing sub-committee of this Society to enquire 
into the training, examination, and employment of agents. As 
might be expected, Conservative agents earn better salaries 
than Labour agents. The Labour Union of Organizers has 


1The election agent is concerned with winning elections rather than 
with seeing that electors understand the issues. For this latter objective 
the parties have special committees, usually run by part-time and unpaid 
party members, which look after political education. (See page 452.) 
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recently introduced an agency grading scheme. But no Labour 
agent will make £1,500 or more per year, as do some Con- 
servative agents. 

The needs of constituencies vary. There are no two con- 
stituencies exactly alike. Nevertheless, there are certain things 
that have to be done in all of them. In an election campaign 
there is an intensive effort, lasting about three weeks. In between 
elections the agent tries to build his party machine and 
to consolidate support. If there is no full-time agent work- 
ing year-round, then the build-up suffers—and the campaign 
too. 

There should be continual membership campaigns. 
Membership is essential—for the national party as well as for 
the local constituency association. Agents must work to bring 
their supporters into active membership. There are always 
jobs to be done in the constituencies and persons (members, 
volunteers) have to be found to do these jobs. The good agent 
is continually looking for workers, canvassers, public speakers, 
for specialist workers to deal with postal voters, proxy voters, 
arrangements for meetings, and so forth.! Some of the jobs are 
year-round ; others are election-time jobs only. 

‘Political education” sometimes takes a fair share of the 
agent’s time. A good agent wants to see that his members are 
educated in political principles, and he has to encourage and 
stimulate the appropriate committee. There will be day- 
schools and weekend schools, discussion groups and the training 
of discussion leaders. Literature must be distributed, and 
speakers found for meetings. There is the problem of sifting 
through active members to find potential candidates for 
Parliament and the local council. An agent has constantly to 
be looking for the right kind of people. 

The making of records is extremely important, and along 
with this goes the analysis of records. An election is like a 
military campaign, and an agent has to develop strategy. There 
are forces to be mobilized, but effective use of the election army 


1 There was, of course, a big change in British political life caused by 
the introduction of universal suffrage. Women stepped up the electorate 
in size and in interest. Many of the agent’s helpers are now women. 
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requires careful study of the “maps,” and the logistics of an 
election require attention. 

Then too, “market research” is advisable. The good agent 
tries to find out how his “product” is selling. There is, to be 
sure, a difference between the professional market researcher 
who tries to find out how to increase sales and the election 
*‘pulse-taker” who has a product (a basic party policy) which 
cannot be changed too greatly. The “‘pulse-taker”, however, 
even in the mere process of taking the election pulse, is finding 
out strengths and weaknesses, and the latter can be remedied. 

The constituency headquarters has its secretarial work. 
There are minutes to be kept, committees to be helped, reports 
to be circulated, records to be made. The secretarial work 
increases in volume almost with the efficiency of the agent. The 
good agent has a difficult job training his assistants. 

These are some of the tasks common to all constituencies, 
and to all agents. But in a very real sense, more important than 
the details of the jobs to be done, are the personalities of the 
men and women who do them—and who organize them. 
More important than the way in which an agent selects his 
tasks and organizes his time, than the way in which he busies 
himself with the chores of his office and with the cares of his 
constituency, is what the agent is in himself. 

Agents must understand people, if they are to get them to 
work. They must have tact and discretion. They need patience. 
They are dealing with volunteers. The agent who understands 
people can get them to do what he wants them to do—and 
make the doers think that it was their idea in the first place. 

Agents can win or lose elections. They can also make or 
break constituency parties. Contagious enthusiasm in a well- 
trained agent is as likely to be as decisive as the personality of 
the candidate or the excellence of the party programme. 

“Smart fellow Fizkin’s agent—very smart fellow indeed.” 
Wooding, in his Conduct and Management of Parliamentary Elections, 
summarizes the qualifications of the smart agent of the mid- 
twentieth century: 

It is not sufficient that he should have a thorough know- 
ledge of election law; he must possess capacity, initiative, 
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and good judgment, and be able to combine tact with 
firmness ; he ought to have a thorough knowledge of current 
politics, and should be intimately acquainted with the 
practical details of electoral work. Nothing can legally be 
done without his sanction, and where large bodies of workers 
exist there is danger of conflict and confusion, unless the 
agent is a man of ability and resource. He will occasionally 
be urged by over-zealous partisans to resort to extravagant 
and even questionable methods; and he must therefore be a 
man possessing the necessary firmness of character, not only 
to resist such importunities, but to prevent others from 
resorting to improper practices. To the qualities already 
named should be added the very desirable ones of energy 
and force of character sufficient to make his personal 
influence effective in connection with the minutest details 
of the work and the smallest actions of his many helpers. It 
is not, of course, contended that the most perfect election 
agent can ensure victory under all conditions; but in a 
closely-contested election a good agent may win, while an 
indifferent or inexperienced man would most probably lose. 
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By S. NAMASIVAYAM 


attained independent status, completed general elections 

this year. The Indian experiment was a remarkable one, 
for it covered a vast area with greatly differing kinds of territory, 
people, customs and religion. Further, it was the first occasion 
on which elections on the basis of universal adult suffrage 
had been held in India. It was, in fact, generally regarded 
as one of the most significant events in the history of parliamen- 
tary institutions, for, apart from other considerations, the 
Indian elections brought to the polls over 107 million 
people, the majority illiterate. The Ceylon experiment was of 
more limited scope, for in that island adult suffrage was no 
novelty, having been in use since 1931. Furthermore, the size 
of the country and the number of persons involved were very 
much smaller than in the case of India; as compared with the 
millions of electors who voted in India, 2,335,306 persons cast 
their votes in the recent general election in Ceylon. In one 
respect, however, the Ceylon election should be considered 
significant, as it was the first general election Ceylon has had 
since she became fully independent. 

Although the House of Representatives had a few months 
more to run, Mr. Dudley Senanayake, who had recently 
succeeded his father as Prime Minister, thought it best to 
request a mandate from the people for his Government and his 
Party. Accordingly, he advised the Governor-General that the 
lower house should be dissolved, and the general election 
was the result. 

As already stated, the election was held on the basis of 
universal suffrage; but there was one important development 


1 When the last general election was held in 1947, Ceylon was still 
technically a Crown Colony, though of a very advanced type. She for- 
mally became a Dominion on 4th February, 1948. 
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in the matter of the franchise. In the case of the earlier elections, 
a significant qualification was that of being a “British subject”’. 
This qualification has now been altered and the important 
qualification today for a voter is the fact of his Ceylon citizen- 
ship. The effect of this change was the disfranchisement of 
nearly the whole of the Indian population of the island. It 
resulted also in most of the English and other Europeans 
losing their votes, but the consequences in the case of these 
people were not important as they have always constituted 
a small minority in the country. In.the case of the Indians, 
however, this alteration had significant results, for no Indian 
candidates stood for election.1 Although the immediate 
consequences of this alteration may appear to place the 
Indians in an unfavourable position, it is the writer’s 
opinion that they will not be affected seriously if the change is 
considered from a long term point of view. Legislation has been 
introduced to enable Indians to acquire Ceylon citizenship by 
registration, and although most Indians have not yet availed 
themselves of this privilege, it is certain that by the time of the 
next general election, those who have a permanent and abiding 
interest in the country will have taken steps to become Ceylon 
citizens. Further, the Ceylon Government, using its power 
under the Constitution to nominate not more than six persons 
to represent interests that have failed to secure representation, 
has nominated one Indian to the new House of Representa- 
tives. 

An interesting feature of the Ceylon franchise is the fact 
that, although the island is a plural society, consisting of 
a number of different communities, there is no system of 
communal representation. This has been so since 1931, and 
its absence has beyond doubt contributed to the lessening of 
communal antagonisms in the country. In India, however, 
the Constitution provides as an interim measure for the separate 
representation of certain scheduled castes and tribes. 

There is a substantial difference between the method of 
voting in India and Ceylon on the one hand and in the countries 


1 Indians were eligible for voting during the 1947 general election and 
secured seven seats. 
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of the west on the other. As a large number of the voters in these 
two countries cannot read or write, candidates use symbols 
for purposes of identification. In India, particular symbols 
were used by candidates belonging to particular parties, that 
is to say, all candidates belonging to one party used the same 
symbol. In Ceylon, however, even candidates belonging to the 
same party have used different symbols. Another difference 
from India in this matter was that, while in Ceylon the voter 
was expected to place a mark against the symbol representing 
the candidate of his choice, in India there was not even this 
elementary requirement, voters being merely expected to place 
their votes in one of the boxes bearing symbols representing 
the different candidates. 

In both India and Ceylon, candidates and parties were 
not allowed to use that very important instrument of propa- 
ganda, broadcasting, as this instrument was controlled by a 
government corporation. Further, to prevent intimidation of 
voters, the conveyance of voters to the polls by candidates was 
prohibited in India. This prohibition does not exist in Ceylon, 
though the law stipulates that voters are not to be transported 
in hired vehicles. It might be well if the Indian prohibition 
were introduced in Ceylon. 

Another difference between Ceylon and India is the right 
given in India to certain classes of persons (such as members of 
the armed forces, diplomatic staff serving abroad, and govern- 
ment servants engaged on duties at polling stations) to 
exercise their right to vote by post. Postal voting is not permitted 
in Ceylon. 

Both the Indian and Ceylon elections belie the fear that 
adult suffrage is rarely appreciated in countries where the 
standards of education and literacy are low. Since 1931 over 
fifty per cent. of the registered voters in Ceylon have gone to 
the polls. In the 1952 election no fewer than 70.48 per cent. of 
the registered electors exercised their votes, a 14 per cent. 
increase since the time of the 1947 elections. The Indian 
figures, though lower, are as remarkable, for over 60 per cent. 
of the electorate polled in that country. These figures reflect 
great credit on the people of the two countries; the figures for 
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the last two general elections in Britain were 84 and 82.81 per 
cent. respectively (excluding unopposed returns) 

Although the programmes for which different candidates 
stood may not have been adequately grasped by a large 
number of the electorate, the voters were quite clear as to the 
representatives of their choice. This was so even in remote 
areas where party organization and propaganda could not be 
exploited to the full. Although party consciousness is not fully 
developed, the 1952 election could be regarded as the first in 
Ceylon to be fought on definite party lines. Ten different parties 
and a group of independents? contested the election, but party 
divisions in the country could, generally speaking, be classified 
under three headings: a number of parties which in west 
European political terminology would probably be described 
as social democratic, three Marxist groups, and a communal 
party. The principal social democratic party was the United 
National Party. This party was the basis of the previous 
Government and is the basis of the present Government too. 
It has an absolute majority in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives over all other parties. Its success at the recent 
election was due to its superior organization, built on a central 
party office in Colombo, a network of constituency associa- 
tions, and a party fund. None of the other parties had this 
“steel framework”. 

Among the causes that led to the victory of the U.N.P. 
was the fact that for the first time in Ceylon the real issue in 
politics in the world today was placed before the electors: the 
choice between the democratic way of life and totalitarianism. 
Although the issue may not have been clearly grasped by many 
of the voters, certain aspects that came close to their lives were 
understood. Fortunately for the U.N.P., the Marxist groups 
stood for the destruction of religion and the restriction of the 


1 See Whitaker’s Almanack 1952, page xxxi. 

2 Apart from the Independents, the following ten parties contested the 
elections: The United National Party, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, the 
Republican Party, the Buddhist Republican Party, the Labour Party, 
the Tamil Congress, the Federal Party and the following three Marxist 
parties, the Lanka Sama Samajist Party (Nava), the Sama Samaja Party 
(Revolutionary), and the Communist Party. 
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freedom of expression and the capacity to live one’s own lite 
in one’s own way. Further, the success of the U.N.P. turned on 
the disunity among the other parties, particularly among the 
Marxists. For these rival Marxist parties, in spite of consider- 
able talent among them, failed to unite, allowing what seemed 
to many people mere academic differences to divide them. 

Although almost all these parties have representatives in 
the lower house, an important lesson of the election for the 
Ceylon politician was the significance of party. Many relatively 
unknown candidates were able to win seats or poll a consider- 
able number of votes because of their association with the 
U.N.P. It is clear that in the future only those candidates who 
contest elections as representatives of a powerful party have 
much chance of success. 

Another important result of the election was the “slaughter 
of the Independents”. The election was contested by 85 
Independent candidates, of whom 38 lost their deposits. Only 
11 Independents were successful at the polls, and at the time of 
writing almost all of them have either joined the U.N.P. or 
pledged support to that party on major matters. 

In Ceylon, as in the United Kingdom and many other 
countries, there is a significant disparity between the number of 
votes cast for a particular party and the number of candidates 
elected as representatives of that party. In the recent general 
elections 43.96 per cent. of the electorate voted for the U.N.P. 
but it secured 54 of the 95 elected seats. This disparity between 
votes and seats is even better illustrated by the fact that 
38.12 per cent. of the electorate voted for the Freedom Party 
and the three Marxist Parties, but they were only able to secure 
22 seats. One method of rectifying this anomaly is to introduce 
some form of proportional representation; but one wonders 
whether the remedy is not worse than the disease, as such a 
system would result in the appearance in the legislature of a 
multitude of parties, and this would make party government in 
the real sense difficult if not impossible to operate. 

No person of real working class origin has yet been elected 
to Parliament, and even members belonging to the Marxist 
Parties are essentially bourgeois in origin and education. This 
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apparent drawback, however, does not make their espousal of 
the working-class cause less real or sincere. 

The introduction of universal suffrage has resulted in the 
appearance of women in Parliament. Thirteen women came 
forward as candidates and two were elected. It might be noted 
that there are also two women members in the Ceylon upper 
house (the Senate). 

One unfortunate feature of elections has been the great 
number of election petitions that are filed. After the 1947 
general election, there were nineteen such petitions, a record 
number for a small country like Ceylon. The number of 
petitions after the present elections exceeds the 1947 figure by 
one. This inability to take defeat well appears to be an oriental 
characteristic; and it is hoped that, in the future, candidates, 
following British example, may be able to take their defeats in a 
better spirit. 

The elections in both India and Ceylon augur well for the 
future of democracy. The real victor at the elections was the 
common man and not the successful candidate, for the former, 
by manifesting an intelligent appreciation of the issues at stake, 
has shown that he is capable of participating in government. It 
is now left for the representatives he has chosen to keep faith 
with him. 
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QUESTION TIME IN CANADA 
by Harry W. WALKER 


OME time ago, in Parliamentary Affairs, Commander 
Sse King-Hall deplored the lack of a film depicting 
the manner in which the British Parliament works. He 
noted in his ““Hansard Society News” that such a motion picture 
was badly needed for a Youth Meeting. To fill the breach, a 
documentary film produced by the Canadian Government’s 
National Film Board showing the House of Commons at 
Ottawa in action was screened. This news tickled the fancy of 
Canadians, not only because of pride in N.F.B.’s accomplish- 
ments, but also at the thought that young people in Britain 
were learning about the “‘Mother of Parliaments” by watching 
on the screen the antics of an overseas ‘“‘Daughter Parliament”. 
At the same time some of us were curious (and still are) to 
know what impression the film made. It must have been a 
slight shock for those Britishers familiar with the Westminster 
House of Commons to note the vastness of the chamber in 
which Canadian Members of Parliament meet. Some eyebrows 
must have been raised at the sight of Canadian Commoners 
sitting at huge desks, which the M.P.s thumped like North 
American Plains Indians drumming their signal tom-toms. 
Much as the Canadian Parliament resembles its British progeni- 
tor, the North American environment has served to modify its 
forms and character. 

This characteristic of resemblance-plus-differences can 
be observed generally in the rules and conventions of Canadian 
parliamentary procedure which have been shaped to fit the 
needs of the cabinet-responsible-to-the-Commons system 
transplanted from the unitary state of Britain to the federal 
state of Canada, with its two great and diverse cultural groups. 

A specific example of a procedural device that has been 
developed from British practice, yet differs radically from 
current Westminster usage, is the question period in the 
D 
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Canadian House of Commons. In the British popular assembly 
the question-and-answer technique has reached a high level as 
a parliamentary procedural art, with its classification of four 
types of questions that may be put to Ministers, namely, oral 
or “starred”, “supplementary”, written-answer or “un- 
starred”, and private-notice questions.1 On Ottawa’s Parlia- 
ment Hill, Canadian M.P.s have only two formal methods for 
quizzing the Government.? One method is authorized by a 
“standing order” or written constitutional rule of the House of 
Commons; the other is sanctioned solely by custom and usage 
and probably would be disallowed if attempted at Westminster. 
The first interrogating procedure involves the placing of 
a question on the Order Paper, a document which, in effect, 
comprises the agenda of the House’s daily proceedings. The 
second is the practice of asking an oral question, with or with- 
out notice, “before the orders of the day are proceeded with”, 
which means that particular spot in the agenda after the daily 
routine of business has been dealt with, but before the itemized 
business scheduled for the current day’s sitting has been called. 
The rules governing the kinds of questions that can be 
asked are the same for both procedures, except that questions 
asked before the orders of the day are called must refer to “very 
urgent and important matters of public concern”. The defini- 
tion of “urgent” questions depends upon the ruling of Mr. 
Speaker. Government Ministers claim that too broad an 
interpretation of urgency is allowed by the Speaker. On the 
other hand, private Members in Opposition party ranks 
complain that too strict a meaning is attached to the adjective 
“urgent”. The following recent interpretation by Mr. Speaker 
is typical : 
**,.. when I say a question is not urgent I do not mean 
that the situation itself may not be urgent. The point is, 
if the question is put in the house will the immediate answer 
1 For a description of the Question Time procedure in the British 
House of Commons, see the article by Sir Herbert Williams, entitled “A 
Question in Parliament’’, Papers on Parliament, published by The Hansard 
Society, 1949, PP. 30-45- 
? Variations of the question-time procedure occur, of course, in the 
legislative assemblies of the ten Canadian provincial governments. 
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of the minister relieve the situation? In most cases, even if 

the question is put in the house, for some reason or other the 

minister is not ready to give an answer and it does not help 

anyone.” 
The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Western cattle, 
disastrous floods in Winnipeg and southern Manitoba, and 
fires which have destroyed whole towns such as Rimouski and 
Cabano, were events whose urgency was recognized as allowing 
oral questions to be asked. Questions regarding proposed 
governmental action towards prosecution of alleged trade 
combines, the disposition of defence contracts, and alleged 
pilfering in military camps have recently been deemed not of 
an urgent nature and therefore as not proper subjects for Order 
Paper questions. 

As in Britain, the rules and practices are multifarious and 
a great amount of discretion rests with Mr. Speaker to interpret 
the legitimacy of the questions asked. In Canada, the com- 
plexity of the question procedure and its lack of definitiveness 
usually results in an annual altercation on the floor of the 
House. Habitually, Mr. Speaker makes a short statement 
during the early stages of the Parliamentary session to remind 
the Members of the differences between the two procedures to 
be outlined below. The Speaker tries to discourage the use of 
too many questions being asked ‘‘on the orders of the day being 
called”. 

Two general rules for both procedures are that all questions 
must seek information and there shall be no debate on the 
answer given. The applicable Standing Order and a whole line 
of Speakers’ rulings have tended to institutionalize this mild 
bit of sophisticated hypocrisy inherent in the first rule. It is 
patent that the main reason for the asking of questions is not 
pure scientific or academic interest. The truth is that Members 
‘ want to embarrass the Government Ministers by making the 
latter reveal, in their answers, Governmental ineptitude, 
mismanagement, and corruption—in short, to put the Govern- 
ment party on trial. This purpose has not often been as frankly 
expressed publicly as in the following interchange which arose 
from a question put to the Minister of Transport: 


“Mr. Chevrier (Minister of Transport): As far as that 
question is concerned the hon. gentleman can get the 
information just as quickly and as easily as I can, because I 
would have to get it from the shipping companies. I think the 
purpose of placing questions on the order paper is to obtain 
information which an hon. member cannot get elsewhere. 
“Mr. Knight: The purpose of the question, as far as I am 
concerned, is that the answer may become a matter of public 
record. That is why it was placed on the order paper.” 
(Canadian House of Commons Debates, 20th May, 1950.) 
If Members of Her Majesty’s Opposition or back-bench 

Members genuinely wish for information, the easiest way to get 

it is to make an informal visit to the appropriate Minister’s 

office, or to write him a note. Nevertheless, the frequent 
criticism is made that Canadian Members of Parliament are not 
so sophisticated as their opposite numbers in Britain. Many of 
the questions asked at Ottawa, indeed the bulk, involve the 
compilation of complicated statistical data. These questions, 
whose answers often appear in tabular form, tend to convey the 
impression that the interrogating Members are primarily 
interested in gathering information to be issued as a personal 
supplement to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ compre- 
hensive and detailed Canada Year Book. This type of question 
seems designed to impress upon the rest of Canada the high 
output of wheat in Saskatchewan, the tonnage of salmon caught 
in British Columbia, or mineral production on the pre- 

Cambrian Shield, rather than an attempt to embarrass the 

government of the day. 

The second general rule—that forbidding debate on inter- 
rogations—is rigidly enforced. In Britain, the use of “‘supple- 
mentary” questions gets around this prohibition, and the skil- 
ful use of supplementaries is, in effect, a sharp but brief debate 
or examination and cross-examination. At Ottawa, supple- 
mentary questions are forbidden (with one exception, to be 
noted below). This banning of supplementaries is perhaps 
the main reason why the Canadian question period is not as 
dramatic or as interesting as the British question time. Canadian 
usage and custom have so narrowed the question-to-the- 
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minister device that today a private Member of Parliament 
cannot demand an oral answer to his question—whether his 
question was on the Order Paper or asked “before the orders 
of the day” were called. The detailed manner in which this 
prohibition acts is outlined in the following description of the 
two techniques. 

To place a question on the Order Paper for consideration 
by the Government, a Standing Order requires that forty- 
eight hours’ notice be given, and that such notice must be laid 
on the Table of the House before 6 p.m. In practice, the 
Members usually hand two copies of their questions to the Clerk 
of the House, or the Assistant Clerk. Alternatively, they some- 
times send their questions directly to an officer of the House 
known as the “Chief of the Orders and Motions”. This officer 
ultimately receives all the questions handed in before the six 
o’clock deadline. 

That night—or early next morning—the questions, along 
with other “‘notices of motions’’, are printed in the back pages 
of the document called Votes and Proceedings where they appear 
as a form of appendix. To distinguish this paper from the other 
document called the “Order Paper’’, it is usually referred to as 
the “Notice Paper”. The Votes and Proceedings paper is dis- 
tributed to all Members the next morning. 

As soon as the question appears in the Notice Paper, an 
officer of the Department of the Secretary of State informs the 
appropriate Government Department and asks that a reply be 
prepared. Meanwhile, the question is transferred the next day 
to the document known informally as the “Order Paper”, 
but formally entitled Routine Proceedings and Orders of the Day. 
In this document, which is actually the agenda or programme 
for the daily sitting of the House, the question is identified by 
a number and the name of the questioner. 

That afternoon, when the item “Questions” is reached on 
the Order Paper, the Clerk, or his Deputy, calls out the questions 
in turn, by number and name. The Government Minister, or 
his “parliamentary assistant”, to whom the question had 
earlier been referred, then calls out ““Answered”’, “Stand’’, or 
“Dropped”. If the Minister exclaims ‘“‘Dropped’’, the question 
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for some reason (perhaps at the questioner’s own request) will 

be deemed to have been withdrawn. The reply “Stand” 

means that an answer is not yet ready; the question will there- 

fore remain on the Order Paper until it is either answered or. 
dropped. “Answered” indicates that the Minister has caused 

four copies of his answer to be prepared: one for the Member 

asking the question, one for the Clerk of the House, one for the 

newspapermen in the Press Gallery, and one for Hansard. 

That night, both question and answer are published in the 
Canadian Hansard which has a circulation of over 13,000 copies. 
The copies of Hansard are prepared for distribution on the 
morning following the day’s sitting. It must be borne in mind 
that questions and answers are only printed in Hansard if the 
reply ““Answered” has been given by the appropriate Ministers 
or parliamentary assistants on the floor of the House. No 
record appears in the daily edition of Hansard of questions to 
which the reply in the House was “Dropped” or “‘Stand’’. 

The procedure so far outlined deals with a written question 
which is answered also in writing. If he wishes to do so, the 
Minister to whose department the subject matter of the 
question refers, may answer the written question orally, instead 
of making the perfunctory reply, “Answered”. This departure 
is not too frequent, but when it does occur it brings the question 
period closer to the British prototype. In this case, the usual 
four copies of the question and answer are not distributed, but 
the oral answer or statement of the Minister appears in Hansard 
exactly as transcribed by the House Debates reporter. Such 
oral replies are usually prefixed in Hansard by an asterisk, but 
not consistently so. On rare occasions, the Minister who makes 
an oral reply to a question appearing on the Order Paper may 
be asked a further or “supplementary” oral question—in the 
British tradition, without notice. The supplementary may be 
asked by the Member who put the original question on the 
Order Paper or by some other Member interested in the topic 
under interrogation. However, it must be emphasized that 
this occasional practice of posing oral supplementary questions 
is “taboo” and has been discouraged by a whole line of 
Speakers’ rulings. 
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Theoretically, according to Standing Order 44, a Canadian 
Member of Parliament is entitled to an oral answer from a 
Minister if the former prefixes his question on the Order Paper 
with an asterisk. In practice, such is not the case. If a Private 
Member’s right once existed to that effect, it has since become 
lost, probably through lack of use by back-benchers. The 
prerogative now rests with the Minister to whom the question 
has been addressed; he may or may not give an oral reply. 
This “‘lost freedom”’ of the Private Member is regretted by some 
parliamentarians in Canada because it adds to the difficulty 
of putting supplementary questions and robs the question 
period of its potential drama and usefulness as a device to catch 
the Government off its guard. 

The technique of placing questions on the Order Paper in 
order to have written answers thereto appear in Hansard is 
applicable only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays in 
the Canadian House of Commons. These three days are 
“‘private Members’ days”. But on all five sitting days questions 
may be asked by means of the second major interrogatory 
device: the asking of oral questions ‘‘on the Orders of the Day 
being called”’. This procedure does violence to the traditional 
British parliamentary principle that no matter may be dis- 
cussed if there is no motion before the House, and unlike the 
written questions-and-answers procedure, no notice of the oral 
question is needed—though notice is often given by the 
questioner as a courtesy and convenience. For oral questions 
of this type there is no authority in the Standing Orders. As 
pointed out earlier, only “urgent’’ questions may be asked by 
means of this procedure; the definition of urgency being 
obscure, sometimes inconsistent. Many seemingly trivial 
questions are allowed to be asked in this manner until Mr. 
Speaker finally “clamps down” by saying that he has been 
lenient so long as only a few questions were asked and the 
regular agenda not thereby interfered with. The oral questions 
now tend to have reached undue proportions, he argues, and 
they must now be restricted in number by a narrow application 
of the meaning of “‘urgent questions”’. 

The result is that about forty per cent of the questions asked 
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in the Canadian House of Commons are introduced by the oral 
technique. A large percentage of them never get answered. 
Regardless of method used, there is no time limitation on the 
Canadian question period, unlike its British counter-part. A 
little over 1,000 questions are asked in a typical session of the 
Canadian Parliament, compared with an average of 10,000 to 
15,000 during a session of the British Parliament. 

It may be asked why so little use is made of the Canadian 
Question Time. One institutional reason has already been 
noted: the inability of the private Member to insist on an oral 
reply to his question and the discouraging of “supplementary” 
questions. However, there are probably deeper reasons for the 
relatively small number of questions asked in contrast to the 
British practice. First, Canada has not advanced as far as 
Britain into the “positive” or ‘“‘welfare state” era; there are 
more areas of economic and social activity not subject to 
governmental intervention or regulation in Canada. Secondly, 
as a corollary, the political executive or Cabinet does not 
monopolize as much time in the House as does its British 
counterpart; the executive and administrative branches of 
Canadian government have not been given as extensive tasks 
or powers as in Britain. Consequently, the private Member or 
back-bencher in Canada still has plenty of opportunity to be 
heard by means of other parliamentary procedural techniques. 
Thirdly, many of the questions that would be asked at West- 
minster never reach Ottawa because they are asked at the 
provincial level of government. Since a great area of govern- 
mental power rests in the hands of the ten provincial govern- 
ments, the appropriate questions (such as those dealing with 
highways, liquor control, schools, and “property and civil 
rights’’) are raised in the provincial legislatures. 

No doubt as demands made upon the national government 
for further intervention into economic and social realms in- 
crease, there will be a tendency to place more emphasis on the 
value of the Question Time procedural technique as a weapon 
both to embarrass the Government and to maintain watch and 
ward over the political executive and the civil service. 
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work, claims (on page 319 of the edition of 1844) that the 

financial privileges of the House of Commons originated 
in the fourteenth century. The Commons “gradually assumed 
their present position in regard to taxation and supply”, he 
writes, “‘and included the Lords as well as themselves in their 
grants. So far back as 1407, it was stated by King Henry IV, in 
the ordinance called “The Indemnity of the Lords and Com- 
mons’, that grants were ‘granted by the Commons, and 
assented to by the Lords’. That this was not a new concession 
to the Commons is evident from the words that follow, viz.: 
‘That the reports of all grants agreed to by the Lords and 
Commons should be made in manner and form as hath 
hitherto been accustomed; that is to say, by the mouth of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons for the time being’.” 

Now this is all most misleading; and as Erskine May has 
been followed in his allegation by a number of other writers on 
the subject, it may be worth while to try and discover how and 
when the Commons’ financial privileges arose. 

Let us start at the beginning. The Saxon Kings had three 
sources of revenue: 

(1) Danegeld, which was abolished quite soon after the 

Norman Conquest; 

(2) Rent from the Crown lands; 

(3) Tolls and Customs. 

The last two continued to be collected by the Norman 
Kings, who in addition derived much revenue from the feudal 
system. In very crude modern terms, the theory of feudalism in 
England was this: every square foot of the kingdom belonged, 
by right of conquest, to the King. The King let out counties to 
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his magnates, on condition that they raised divisions of troops, 
which they did in lieu of paying rent. The magnates in turn let 
out Rural Districts to sub-contractors, who had to raise 
battalions in lieu of rent; and so on down to single men. Quite 
soon after the Conquest, these military obligations had begun 
to be commuted into money payments, and in course of time 
these money payments became limited to certain sums in time 
of war, and in time of peace three “reasonable aids”’: to ransom 
the King from captivity, producea dowry for his eldest daughter, 
and pay for the expenses of knighting his eldest son. 

But all these sources of revenue—rents from Crown lands, 
feudal dues, and tolls and customs—were not enough for the 
Norman Kings. Nor did extraordinary expedients, such as 
squeezing the Jews, afford adequate relief. It therefore became 
necessary to exact extra feudal aids in times of crisis; but this, 
as was expressly provided in Magna Carta, could only be done 
with the consent of the barons—that is, of those who held their 
lands directly of the King. Even this was not enough, however; 
and during the thirteenth century the Kings tried to raise the 
customs duties, and to exact money from those who were 
outside the feudal system—that is, from the Church, and from 
the inhabitants of the towns, who lived by trade. Accordingly, 
from 1295 the Clergy and the Commons were summoned to 
Parliament, and during the fourteenth century we find that 
the pattern of taxation is as follows: 

(1) Customs duties could only be raised by the consent of 
all the Estates in Parliament—of Lords, Commons, and 
perhaps the Clergy:! 

(2) Extraordinary feudal aids (i.e., aids other than the 
three ‘“‘reasonable aids” mentioned above) could only 
be granted by the Lords. These aids usually took the 
form of a grant of the tenth, or twelfth, or fifteenth, 
animal or sheaf of corn grown in that year on the lord’s 
land: 

(3) Another grant was made by the Commons. This was 
a tax on “movables’’; it normally consisted of the 


1 How far the Clergy consented is a matter of some doubt. But as they 
had left Parliament for good by 1400, the point is not important here. 
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fifteenth animal and sheaf, and a tenth on commercial 
goods. In so far as it was granted by the Knights of 
the Shire, and in so far as these Knights represented 
the minor tenants-in-chief of the king, it was an extra- 
ordinary feudal aid ; but for the rest, it was a grant made 
outside the feudal system altogether. Consequently, 
while these grants were at first known as Aids, by 
analogy with the grant made by the Lords, that name 
soon gave way, as the commercial contribution to the 
grant became greater, to that of Subsidy, by which the 
Commons’ grants continued to be known till Charles 
II’s time. 

(4) A fourth type of grant, also called a Subsidy, was made 
by the Clergy, at first in Parliament, and after 1400 in 
Convocation. The Clergy continued to make separate 
grants until 1663, after which time, by arrangement 
between the Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, they were included in the Commons’ 
grant. But until 1663 the Clerical Subsidy Bill came 
from Convocation to the Lords, then went to the 
Commons, then back to the Lords (not by the hands of 
the Speaker, but as an ordinary Public Bill) and so 
received the Royal Assent. 

The original theory, then, of taxation in Parliament was 
that indirect taxes (customs) were imposed by Parliament as a 
whole. Direct taxes were imposed by the Estate concerned; but 
both Lords and Commons could amend or veto the Bill con- 
taining the grant of the Clergy, and the Lords could amend or 
veto the Commons’ grant. It does not appear that, before the 
reign of Henry VII, the Bill containing the Lords’ grant went 
down to the Commons at all; and it is fairly certain, therefore, 
that neither Commons nor Clergy could meddle with the 
Lords’ grant. 

This system seems to have broken down at the end of the 
reign of Edward III, and we find two innovations about that 
time. First, a sort of income tax assessed by rank was imposed 
by Parliament as a whole in 1379: the Bill started with Dukes, 
who were to pay £6 13s. 4d., and ran down through all the 
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grades of society, ending with bachelors and spinsters, who 
paid fourpence. And secondly, we find in 1376, 1377 and 1382, 
that, by the special request of the Commons, a small but potent 
Committee of ten or twelve peers (including three or four 
Bishops) was assigned to the Commons to help them in drawing 
up their proposals for a Supply. These Committees apparently 
actually went down and sat in the Commons; but the evidence 
on that is not conclusive. Further, in 1377, two Earls and two 
Barons were appointed, at the special request of the Commons, 
to be “guardians and treasurers” of the grants made by the 
Commons and the Clergy. 

All this, of course, is as far removed as it could possibly be 
from our modern ideas of the Commons’ financial privilege. 
It would consequently be extremely surprising if, twenty years 
later (in 1407) we were to come across (as Erskine May, in the 
paragraph quoted at the beginning of this article, and others 
have claimed) an assertion of that privilege. So next we must 
clearly enquire exactly what did happen in 1407. 

Parliament was sitting at Gloucester, and on the 21st of 
November the king was discussing with the Lords the state and 
defence of the realm. The Question was put “What Aid would 
be sufficient and reasonable at this time?” Nothing less, 
replied the Lords, than one and a half Tenths from the towns 
and one and a half Fifteenths from the Country, plus various 
customs duties. 

Upon which the King had some of the Commons sent for to 
hear these proposals and report them to their House. The 
Commons sent twelve of their number, who heard the Lords’ 
opinion and were told to report to their House so that it might 
act accordingly. The Commons were greatly disturbed at this 
proceeding, which they regarded as a breach of privilege. 
Accordingly the King issued the following Declaration: 

“The Lords and Commons both have the right of debating 
amongst themselves the state of the realm and the action that 
needs to be taken thereon. But neither the Lords nor the 
Commons are to make any report to the king of any grant 
given by the Commons, and assented to by the Lords, before 
the Lords and Commons have themselves agreed upon that 
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grant; and then the report is to be made in manner accustomed, 
by the mouth of the Speaker, so that both Lords and Commons 
may obtain the King’s favour.” 

The meaning of this declaration is quite plain. In modern 
terms, it is that the King must not monkey about with the 
Finance Bill while it is passing through both Houses. The title 
“Indemnity of the Lords and Commons” means that both 
Houses are to be left alone by the King to debate Supply, who 
is not to interfere (as he did in this case) by sending for a 
deputation of the Commons, before the Bill is passed, to discuss 
it with him and the Lords. Both Houses, in short, are to be 
indemnified against, or free from, premature Royal inter- 
ference in matters of finance. 

Next we come to Pilkington’s case, in 1455. Pilkington was 
being tried (of all things) for rape; and his case turned for some 
obscure reason upon the validity of a Lords amendment to a 
Commons Bill. Kirkly, who had been Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery, gave evidence before the Court that the Lords could 
refuse to pass a Bill of Supply granted by the Commons. They 
could also diminish the amount granted, or shorten the term 
for which it was granted ; but they could not increase either the 
amount or the duration of the grant. This is strictly in accord- 
ance with the fourteenth-century theory of the practice of 
Parliament in taxation, which we have already noticed. 

In the last quarter of the fifteenth century comes a curious 
interlude. As has been said above, the Lords made separate 
grants of their own until the “Good Parliament” of 1376. After 
that, there seem to have been no separate Lords’ Supply Bills 
for nearly a century. In 1382 and 1404, the Lords made their 
grant by a paragraph in the Commons’ Supply Bill; and it is 
noteworthy that, while the Commons’ grant in these two cases 
is expressed to be made by the assent of the Lords, the Lords’ 
grant is not said to be by the assent of the Commons. In 1386 
and 1389 joint grants were made; and this was the practice till 
1472, when the Lords suddenly came up with another separate 
Supply Bill, passed apparently without the Commons consent. 

In 1473, however, a similar Lords’ Supply Bill did go 
through the Commons, though another in 1488 did not. Asa 
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corollary to these Lords’ grants, we find on four occasions at 
this period a proviso in the Commons’ Supply Bills exempting 
the Lords. Thus in 1475 the Commons grant certain sums to be 
paid by “any temporal person not being a Lord of Parliament” ; 
and assessments are to be made upon land not belonging to a 
Lord of Parliament “‘or enfeoffed to the use of any such Lord’’. 
And finally, when in 1503 Henry VII’s daughter is married to 
the King of Scots, the old feudal “‘reasonable aid”’ is for the 
last time exacted (not in Parliament) from the Lords; and the 
Commons, with the Lords assent, grant in Parliament a sum in 
lieu of their share of such Aid (which is due from them, strictly, 
because the Knights of the Shire represent the minor tenants- 
in-chief of the Crown). 

All this points to a reassertion, in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, of the ancient feudal rights of the Crown, 
and a corresponding return, in Parliament, to the old methods 
of taxation. Under that old system no question of the Com- 
mons’ privilege could possibly be raised. 

Henry VIII employed other methods of raising money. 
That he repudiated his debts and looted monasteries by Act of 
Parliament we know; but before resorting to these extreme 
measures he tried milder methods. In the Parliament of 1523, 
Thomas More was Speaker and Cardinal Wolsey Lord 
Chancellor. Wolsey went down to the Commons, and asked 
for a subsidy of £800,000, or four shillings in the pound on 
every man’s movable goods. This enormous demand the 
Commons debated for many days, and it became the talk of the 
town, “blown abroad in every alehouse’’, as Wolsey com- 
plained. He determined to visit the Commons again. “Before 
whose coming, after long debating there, whether it was better 
but with a few of his lords (as the most opinion of the House was) 
or with his whole train royally to receive him there amongst 
them; ‘Masters’, quoth Sir Thomas More, ‘forasmuch as my 
lord Cardinal lately, ye wot well, laid to our charge the lightness 
of our tongues for things uttered out of this House, it shall not in 
my mind be amiss with all his pomp to receive him—with his 
maces, his pillars, his pole-axes, his crosses, his hat, and Great 
Seal too; to the intent, if he find the like fault with us hereafter, 
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we may be the bolder from ourselves to lay the blame on those 
that his grace bringeth with him’. Whereunto the House 
wholly agreeing, he was received accordingly.” 

On his arrival, Wolsey was given the King Charles treat- 
ment. “‘ ‘Masters’ he said ‘you have many wise and learned men 
among you, and since I am sent from the King’s own person... 
I think it meet you give me some reasonable answer.’ Whereat 
every man holding his peace, then began he to speak to one 
Master Marney: ‘How say you’ quoth he, ‘Master Marney ?’ 
Who making him no answer neither, he severally asked the 
same question of divers others, accounted the wisest of the 
company. To whom, when none of them all would give so 
much as one word, being before agreed, as the custom was, by 
their Speaker to make answer; ‘Masters’, quoth the Cardinal, 
‘unless it be the custom of your House, as of likelihood it is, by 
the mouth of your Speaker, whom you have chosen for trusty 
and wise—as indeed he is—in such cases to utter your minds, 
here is without doubt a marvellous obstinate silence’. 

“‘And thereupon he required answer of Master Speaker; who 
first reverently upon his knees excusing the silence of the 
House ... and after by many probable arguments proving 
that for them to make answer was neither expedient nor agree- 
able with the ancient liberty of the House, in conclusion for 
himself shewed, that though they had all with their voices 
trusted him, yet except every one of them could put into his 
own head all their several wits, he alone in so weighty a matter 
was unmeet to make his Grace answer. Whereupon the 
Cardinal, displeased . . . suddenly arose and departed.” 

Exactly the same thing happened to Charles I a century 
later; and very much the same had happened, as we have 
already seen, to Henry IV in 1407. But we may as well get the 
meaning of it clear. The Commons did not mind being asked 
for money—that they were used to. They did not mind Wolsey 
coming down to their House and asking for it in person, for 
they held a perfectly good-tempered discussion on how many 
people he should bring with him. But they would not debate 
with him, or anyone else not of their number, that or any other 
subject. Their debates were private; when they were ready, 
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their spokesman would announce the result; in the meantime, 
no magnates must interfere or try and influence them. That is 
the privilege the Commons are here asserting; and it has 
nothing to do with finance. 

This is proved by what happened thirty-five years later. In 
1558, under Mary, the Lords sent a message to the Commons 
(as we learn from the Commons Journals) “desiring that the 
Speaker, with ten or twelve more, would meet with a com- 
mittee of [nine] Lords. The Commons. . . agreed that twenty- 
one of their House should meet the Lords, and confer on the 
Queen’s wants and the state of the realm”. Ten days later, a 
Bill was read a first time in the Commons “for a grant of a 
subsidy and two fifteenths and tenths, as agreed on by the 
Lords and Commons in a committee”. The size of the grant 
was subsequently reduced in the Committee stage in the 
Commons; but it seems to have occurred to no one to claim 
that the Lords should not ask the Commons for money. 

In 1585, the Commons granted a Supply of “one entire 
Subsidy and two fifteenths and tenths”. The Lords amended 
the Bill by striking out the tenths. And in 1587, each House by 
resolution granted a separate “‘benevolence” to Her Majesty, 
the Lords’ grant being two shillings in the pound according to 
the standard assessment. In 1592, the Lords took up a collec- 
tion in their House for wounded soldiers; the earls gave forty 
shillings each, the bishops thirty, the barons twenty; and this 
levy was afterwards made compulsory for all the Lords, and 
subsequently extended by Act of Parliament to the whole 
kingdom, so that every parish contributed a weekly sum. 

And now at last we come to the first mention of the Com- 
mons’ financial privilege. On the 1st March, 1593, after the 
Commons had been, in a leisurely way, discussing a Supply 
Bill for some days, they were informed by messengers from the 
Lords “that their Lordships had expected to have heard from 
the Commons about this matter [of Supply] before this time; 
and therefore had omitted to do anything in it themselves. But 
now they desired this House would appoint a Committee to 
confer with their Lordships about this business, according to 
the ancient and laudable usages of both Houses”’. 
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A conference was accordingly held next day; and Sir Robert 
Cecil reported to the Commons that the Lords “do negatively 
affirm that their Lordships will not give in any wise their assents 
to pass any Act in their House of less than three entire Subsidies, 
to be paid in the next three years” by two payments at Easter 
and Michaelmas each year. To which Cecil himself urged the 
Commons to agree. 

Then up rose Francis Bacon, who “misliked that this 
House should join with the Upper House in the granting ” of a 
Subsidy. ‘For the custom and privilege of this House hath 
always been, first to make offer of the Subsidies from hence, 
then to the Upper House; except it were that they present a 
Bill unto this House, with desire of our assent thereto, and then 
to send it up again.”’ In this Bacon was wrong, as we have seen. 
“Then out of his Bosom he drew an Answer, framed by him- 
self” repudiating the Lords’ authority to make suggestions upon 
the amount or duration of grants of Supply. He thought the 
Lords might indeed give notice to the Commons what need or 
danger there was, but ought not to prescribe them what to give. 
And he moved that the Commons should not join with the Lords 
in considering the Subsidy, but should do so by themselves. 

After much argument, and erroneous reference to the pre- 
cedents of Henry IV and Cardinal Wolsey, Bacon’s motion was 
carried. Pressure was evidently privately applied by the 
Whips, however, for next day a member arose and said he had 
misunderstood the Question; had he realized its true meaning, 
he would have voted the other way. Further argument ensued, 
further allegations of dirty work on the part of the Government, 
further references to the precedents. Finally, Sir Walter 
Raleigh moved a compromise motion, for “fa general con- 
ference with the Lords”, upon “‘the present necessary supply of 
treasure to be provided speedily”. This elegant substitute for 
the pregnant word “‘Subsidy”’ proved acceptable to the House. 

One further instance, this time from the side of the Lords. 
On the 11th March, 1624, “the Lord Treasurer made Relation 
of these things which concerned His Majesty’s Estate”, and 
presented an account of the national finances. A similar 
“Relation” was given in the Commons. The Lords proceeded 
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at once to debate the Relation. They recognized that it was a 
business “‘most proper to be entered into by the Commons”. 
Nonetheless, the Earl of Southampton suggested “that we doe 
somewhat to stirr them upp, etc., without offence, etc.” ; which 
might best be done by a Conference at which the Prince of 
Wales should speak for the Lords, in order to “remove some 
jealousies”. (The Prince, of course, was later Charles I; an 
ironical choice to soothe the Commons!) It was then proposed 
to send a message to the Commons accordingly. But Lord 
Wallingford counselled “expedition: but the message not 
yet’: first to let them digest it (i.e., the Relation) among them- 
selves, and then to send the message. On the other hand, said 
Lord Saye and Sele, “if we defer it till they have debated and 
discoursed, then many jealousies may be raised, etc.”. In the 
end, it was decided to send a message that same day, very tact- 
fully worded by the Archbishop of Canterbury, to say that the 
Relation “‘being like to be the Foundation of those Endeavours 
which must first arise from you .. . the Lords desire a Meeting 
with you, where the Prince His Highness is pleased to be in his 
own Person, to clear such Doubts as have arisen amongst them 
(the Lords), and may, peradventure, arise amongst you”. The 
Conference was held; and the Prince made “‘a most Heroical 
Speech” to the Commons representatives, in which he re- 
minded them that he would be king before long, so that it 
would be in their own best interests to “show Alacrity and 
Readiness in this Business”. Whereupon the Commons pro- 
posed an Address to His Majesty, which seemed to the Lords 
too vague and non-committal ; but they refrained from amend- 
ing it, because “‘correspondency [between the Houses] will make 
this a happy Parliament; best if [the Commons’] privilege be 
kept. ...If we propound [an amendment] it will—as by 
experience we find—distaste them.... Since we cannot 
amend it all, join with them”. That was “the Parliamentary 
way”; the King was the proper person to ask them to commit 
themselves more definitely. (And, in fact, he did so: he asked 
for five Subsidies and ten Fifteenths.) Accordingly, their Lord- 
ships confined themselves to adding an airy preamble to the 
Address. After their last experience of the Prince’s diplomacy 
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in handling the Commons, however, the Lords decided 
to entrust the next Conference to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who successfully commended his preamble to the Lower 
House; and so eventually he led a delegation from both Houses 
to present the Address to the King. 

The history of the Commons’ financial privilege after the 
Restoration is well-known, and there is in any case no space to 
go into it here. Perhaps, however, I may in conclusion offer a 
reason why, in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I, the 
notion should have come into people’s heads that the Lords 
ought not to meddle with the origination of Supplies. 

According to medieval ideas (and to the strict theory of the 
Constitution even now) it was for the Crown to ask for money. 
Until the time of Henry VIII, the King was thought of as 
being in the Lords; and the Lords were thought of, not as a 
separate House like the Commons, but as the King’s Court in 
Parliament. Hence, when Wolsey went down to the Commons 
and asked for £800,000, he was regarded as acting (as he 
himself claimed) on the King’s behalf, not as a representative 
of the House of Lords. But the Lords in fact turned into a 
separate House of Parliament during Henry’s reign; and so, 
though it was possible for them, in Queen Mary’s time, to 
urge upon the Commons the necessity of a speedy supply, they 
had by 1593 completely lost their old identification with the 
Crown, and were therefore challenged when they tried to do 
the same thing again. And by 1624, even with the aid of the 
Prince of Wales to speak on His Majesty’s behalf, they realized 
that the Commons must be handled with kid gloves. 

It is commonly said that the Commons used their power of 
granting Supplies as a means of increasing their powers 
generally; and this is true so far as their relations with the 
Crown are concerned. But in relation to the Lords, it would, I 
think, be truer to put it the other way round, and to say that’ 
the increased power which the Commons achieved under 
Henry VIII, and the concurrent loss of power on the part of the 
Lords, enabled the Commons, after a time-lag of halfa century, 
to enlarge their claims to financial power, and eventually to 
obtain sole control over the granting of Supplies. 
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THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 
1951: CANDIDATES AND PARTIES 
by Joun R. WILLIAMs 


HE following study! is an attempt to determine some of 

the measurable characteristics of candidates in the 

British General Election of 1951. Although, as Professor 
V. O. Key has pointed out, politics may be regarded as a 
continuous process with elections merely as periodic episodes, 
it is during elections that parties make their strongest appeal to 
the electorate and present the candidates most representative 
of the party’s interests. Consequently, by nominating and sup- 
porting particular types of candidates, British parties reveal 
some of their basic traits. 

The exertions of 625 of the 1,376 candidates in the recent 
general election were rewarded with success, and an examina- 
tion of candidates may reveal some pattern of selection illu- 
minating the sources of British political behaviour. For instance, 
were there any distinguishable differences between successful 
and unsuccessful candidates other than the fact that one group 
was elected and the other was not? Did the political parties 
favour particular types of candidates with respect to age, 
occupation, education, or military experience? Have the 
characteristics of successful candidates changed since the 
period from 1918 examined by J. F. S. Ross?? These are a 
few of the questions which this analysis is intended to answer. 
The analysis is limited to certain facts, from which the reader 
may draw conclusions. 

The chief source of statistical data has been The Times 
House of Commons, 1951. Because some of the biographical 
sketches in this publication were incomplete, reference was 
also made to Who’s Who, and Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. 


1A grant from the John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Founda- 
tion enabled the writer to spend a year in research on British politics. 


3 Parliamentary Representation (London, second edition, 1948). 
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In some cases it has been impossible to obtain all the desired 
information, but these are so few that they should not affect 
the conclusions. In certain cases an attempt has been made to 
compare the characteristics of successful candidates in 1951 
with those reported by J. F. S. Ross. In addition, there has 
been some comparison with data on members of the House 
of Commons in 1936 as recorded by Sir W. Ivor Jennings.! 
Unfortunately, no analysis of all candidates has been attempted 
before, and it is impossible to draw any comparative conclu- 
sions as to past and present differences between successful and 
unsuccessful candidates. 


WOMEN 


As Table I indicates, the general election was almost 
exclusively a man’s world as far as candidates were concerned. 


TABLE I 
WOMEN CANDIDATES 
Number| % Commons 
Conservative 25 4-0 6 24.0 1.8 
Labour 6.6 26.8 3.7 
Total are 77 5.6 17 | 22.0 2.7 


Nor were women candidates likely to be successful; 46.8 per 
cent. of the men were successful as against 22.0 per cent. of the 
women. As a result only 2.7 per cent. of the members elected 
to the House of Commons were women. While Labour women 
were somewhat more likely to be elected than their Conserva- 
tive sisters, the differences were slight though their number in 
the Labour parliamentary party was almost double that of 
women on the Conservative benches. 

1 Parliament (Cambridge, 1939), pp- 31-49. 


Unfortunately it is impossible to compare the role of women 
in the House of Commons of 1951 with their position in the 
earlier period examined by J. F. S. Ross. It appears rather 
curious that in his study criticizing the disparity between the 
proportions of various groups in the House of Commons and 
the nation at large, no attention was given to the insignificant 
representation in the House of Commons of women, who com- 
prise about one-half the population of the United Kingdom. 
Be that as it may, some comparison is possible for recent 
Parliaments. When the House of Commons elected in 1945 
was dissolved, twenty-four (3.0 per cent.) of the members were 
women, and the House elected in 1950 included twenty-one 
women (3.3 per cent.). Thus the part played by women in the 
House of Commons in recent years has been almost nil. 


AGE 


The average age for candidates on 25th October, 1951, was 
45-4. As might be expected, the average age for successful 
candidates was higher, 49.6, and the average age of unsuccessful 
candidates was lower, 41.8. An examination of the average age 
of members of the House of Commons produced interesting 
results. Members of the Conservative Party possessed the lowest 
average age, 47.5. The more Left Wing the group, the higher 
was its average age. Thus the average age for the six Liberals 
was 48.3; for the Labour members, 51.8; and for the three 
members who fit under none of these party labels, 59.6. There 
was the same progression among unsuccessful candidates so 
that Conservatives with an average age of 40.5 were the 
youngest, followed by the Liberals, 42.3; Labour, 42.6; and 
the heterogeneous mixture of other candidates, 46.6. 

There were significant differences among the parties with 
regard to distribution of age groups in the House of Commons 
as Table II indicates. Dividing the members of the House into 
the four-group scheme used by J. F. S. Ross,? it was apparent 
that the Conservative members were considerably more 


1 Computed from data on 1,333 of the 1,376 candidates. 


2 These groups were “young”, 21 to 35; “younger middle-aged”, 
36 to 50; “older middle-aged”’, 51 to 65; and “‘elderly’’, 66 to 80. 
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TABLE II 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF CANDIDATES 


Successful Unsuccessful 

Age Grand 

Group |[Cons.| Lab. | Lib. Lab. | Lib. |Other/Total] Total 
21-25 - - - - - 9 | 10 4 1 | 24 24 
26-30 2 3 - - 5 135 | 42 II - | 88 93 
31-35 go | 12 = | 42 | 30 | 12 4 | 93 135 
36-40 51 27 3 - | 8 65 | 47 | 20 6 |138 | 219 
41-45 -.152 143 | | 1 | 96 [49 | 52 | 14 | att 
46-50 68 | 52 I - |rat 139 | 54 | 17 5 |115 | 236 
51-55 143 «| 48 - - | 9! 23 | 42 12 4 | 8 172 
56-60 35 | 28 - - | 63 16 | 25 2 3 | 46 109 
61-65 14 | 43 I I 59 7 8 4 2. 1m 80 
66-70 II 27 I - | 39 I I 2 4! 
71-75 5 3 9 I I 10 
76-80 ..J 1 I - - 2 - - - I I 3 
No data ..J 9 8 = - |17 6 | 10 6 4 | 26 43 


youthful than Labour members. Thus 10.2 per cent. of the 
Conservatives were in the “young” group as against 5.2 per 
cent. of the Socialists. While 54.8 per cent. of the Conservative 
members were to be found in the “younger middle-aged” 
group, only 42.5 per cent. of the Labour members were 
located there. Only 35.8 per cent. of the Conservative members 
fell into the “‘older middle-aged” group as against 41.4 per 
cent. of the Labour members. In the “elderly” group Labour 
far outstripped the Conservatives with 10.8 per cent. of their 
parliamentary party in this category compared with 5.4 per 
cent. for the Tories. 

Whatever the reasons may be, Conservative unsuccessful 
candidates and members of the House of Commons as a group 
were considerably younger than their Labour opponents. In 
such matters as an election campaign or all night sittings of the 
House of Commons, the greater youthfulness of Conservatives 
may be a distinct advantage to their party. It is also probable 
that a younger parliamentary party will behave more vigor- 
ously and press more imaginative and novel ideas to promote 
national and individual opportunity than would an older 
group more concerned with national and individual security. 
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OCCUPATIONS! 


As is the case in both the United States and Canada, 
lawyers formed the largest single group of successful candidates. 
Of the 601 members of the House of Commons reporting their 
occupations, 19.0 per cent. were lawyers. Barristers pre- 
dominated over solicitors by a ratio of over 4 to 1. In spite of 
their large number in the House of Commons as a whole, it 
was only in the Liberal party that lawyers formed the largest 
bloc—five of the six Liberals. In the two major parliamentary 
groups, 25.0 per cent. of the Conservatives claimed a legal 
background as against 13.0 per cent. of the Labour members. 
Among Conservatives the ratio of barristers to solicitors was 
almost 6 to 1 and among socialists slightly less than 3 to 1. 

While lawyers constituted the largest group in the House of 
Commons, they were not dominant in either major party 
because in each there was a single large occupational group 
either totally or practically unrepresented in the other. In the 
Conservative Party, company directors were the largest group: 
32.0 per cent. Although company directors comprised the 
second largest group in the House of Commons, only 2.7 per 
cent. of the Labour members were among them.? 

In direct contrast, the third largest occupational group in 
the House consisted of members who were employees or major 
officers in the trade union and co-operative movements. All 
members of this group belong to the Labour Party and formed 
the largest single bloc in the parliamentary party with 28.7 per 
cent. of the members. 

The fourth largest group in the House consisted of members 
in journalism and publishing. Within the Labour and Con- 
servative parliamentary parties they occupied third and fourth 


1 There was considerable overlapping of occupations. Whenever a 
candidate listed more than one occupation, all were counted in order to 
measure all interests represented by candidates. It is possible for a can- 
didate to be a barrister, company director, and farmer and to represent 
the interests of all three occupations. It is not frequently that a candidate 
will represent incompatible interests. 


2 This percentage based upon the biographical sketches in The Times 
House of Commons, 1951, Who’s Who, and Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, is 
probably somewhat low because of the reticence of some Labour members 
to advertise that they are company directors. 


I 
s 
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places respectively. Education provided the fifth largest group 
in the House of Commons and the second largest in the Labour 
Party—14.7 per cent. However, only 1.9 per cent. of the Con- 
servatives who reported their occupations were in education. 


TABLE III 
OCCUPATION OF CANDIDATES 


Successful Unsuccessful 
Occupation Grand 
Cons.| Lab. | Lib. |Other} Total]Cons.| Lab. | Lib. (Other, Total] Total 
Barrister ..] 64 | 28 4 - | 96 [40 | 20 | 13 - | 13 169 
Solicitor ..J 11 10 I - | 22 | 20 13 2 - | 35 57 
Company 

Director | 96 8 = - |104 155 | 12 | 16 - | 83 | 187 
Trade U. 

& Co-op.| -— | 84 - I 85 - | 46 I 2 49 | 132 
Journalist | 32 | 39 = - | 71 23 22 7 5. | 57 128 
Educator..| 6 | 43 - I 50 | 28 | 66 | 12 4 |t10 | 160 
Farmer ..| 33 4 ~ 1 | 38 [19 | 20 8 3 | 50 88 
Armed 

Services . .| 33 4 - - | 37 16 6 4 I 27 64 
Miner - | 32 - -. | 32 2 9 - ~ II 43 
Engineer..}| 8 12 - | 20 17 9 4 3 | 33 53 
Insurance 9 I 17 6 8 - - | 14 31 
Dip. & 

Civil Ser. | 11 = - | 15 - 5 I I 7 22 
Merchant 9 é - ~ 15 9 7 8 - | 24 3 
Medicine..| 3 8 - 3 2 I I 7 I 
Clerk - ju ~ - 11 3 13 - - | 16 27 
Landowner| 11 - 2 I 3 14 
Manufact. | 2 I - 10 | 10 4 3 2 19 29 
Bus. Exec. 7 2 - - 9 9 4 4 I 18 27 
Accountant] 6 2 - - 8 | 12 8 5 - | 25 33 
R’wayman| - 8 - - 8 - 3 - I 4 12 
Woodwkg 

& Painting] 6 6 3 3 6 12 
Stockb’ker | 6 6 I 1 2 8 
Minister of 

Religion 5 ~ 5 - | 13 2 - | 15 20 
Banker 5 - 5 I I 6 
Advertising} 1 3 ~ ~ 4 8 2 1 ~ 11 15 
Surveyor 3 I - - 4 I 2 2 - 5 
Metalwkr. | —- 4 - - 4 3 8 - I 12 16 
Housewife | - 2 - - 2 6 6 I - | 13 15 
Salesman..] 6 I I I 9 9 
Student ..J - I 5 2 8 8 
Miscel. - - |29 134 {51 7 6 | 98 } 127 
No data ..] 21 3 |- | - | 24 3 | 3 2 2 |10 | 34 
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Within each of the major parties there were large occupa- 
tional groups which did not appear among the five largest in the 
House of Commons. In the Labour parliamentary party the 
fifth largest occupational group, members in the mining in- 
dustry, comprised 10.9 per cent of the Labour members, and 
there were no Conservatives with similar connections. Two of 
the largest occupational groups in the Conservative party were 
but slightly represented by socialists; farmers and professional 
officers of the three services formed equal groups of thirty-three 
members so that each comprised 10.9 per cent. of the Con- 
servatives reporting occupations. 

One interesting difference between the two parties was that 
twenty-one Conservatives did not report their occupations as 
compared with three Labour members. These twenty-one 
Conservatives included Winston Churchill who because of his 
many occupations can hardly be classified except by arbitrarily 
labelling him a journalist, historian, painter, bricklayer, 
soldier, or professional politician. The same problem also arose 
in the case of Anthony Eden who admitted to no occupation 
although he might best be described as a professional politician. 

Occupations of unsuccessful candidates presented a striking 
contrast with those of their successful fellows. While the legal 
profession furnished the largest group of M.P.s, education 
could claim the largest group of defeated candidates, 110 
(14.8 per cent.) of the 741 who reported on occupations. 
Education provided the largest percentage of defeated Labour 
candidates, 20.6 per cent., and 9.5 per cent. of the defeated 
Conservatives. Lawyers formed the second largest occupational 
group among defeated candidates. Within the parties the legal 
profession provided the largest group among Conservatives, 
third largest among socialists, and second largest among 
Liberals. The third largest group among defeated candidates 
consisted of company directors. They ranked second in Con- 
servative ranks, and first among Liberals. 

Some occupations were much more likely to produce 
successful candidates than others. Most successful were the 
bankers with 83.3 per cent. elected. Close behind were land- 
owners, 78.5 per cent.; stockbrokers, 75.0 per cent.; and 
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miners, 74.4 per cent. Members of twelve occupational groups 
stood a better than even chance of election. In addition to the 
four mentioned above, they were the diplomatic and civil 
service, 68.1 per cent.; railwaymen, 66.0 per cent.; trade union 
and co-operative movements, 63.1 per cent.; doctors and den- 
tists, 61.1 per cent. ; the armed services, 57.8 per cent.; company 
directors, 55.6 per cent.; journalism and publishing, 55.4 per 
cent.; and lawyers, 52.2 per cent. 

There were great variations between the two major parties. 
Conservative candidates belonging to the civil or diplomatic 
service were all successful, but only 44.4 per cent. of these 
Labour candidates were. Professional officers in the services 
running as Conservatives won 67.6 per cent. of their contests, 
while their Labour brothers in arms carried only 40.0 per cent. 
of their contests. Conservatives elected 63.5 per cent. of their 
candidates who were company directors, but only 40.0 per 
cent. of Labour’s company directors won seats. Among farmers 
63.4 per cent. of the Conservative candidates were successful 
but only 16.6 per cent. of the Labour farmers. Conservative 
bankers and stockbrokers met with a high degree of success, as 
has been indicated. 

Among Labour candidates, doctors and dentists had the 
best record of success with 80.0 per cent. elected as against 
50.0 per cent. of the Conservative doctors and dentists. While 
there were no Conservative nominees belonging to the trade 
union or co-operative movements, 64.6 per cent. of these 
Labour candidates were elected. In the field of journalism and 
publishing, Conservative and Labour candidates were not far 
apart; 58.1 per cent. of the former were elected, and 63.9 per 
cent. of the latter. Among barristers, Labour candidates were 
almost as likely to succeed as Conservatives although there 
were more than twice as many Tory barristers. Of the Con- 
servative barristers 61.5 per cent. were successful as against 
58.3 per cent. of the Labour barristers. However, Labour 
solicitors were slightly more successful than their Tory fellows 
with 43.4 per cent. successful candidates compared with 
35-4 per cent. for the Tories. 

From an examination of the occupations of successful and 
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unsuccessful candidates it would appear that at some level in 
the structure of the two major parties, members of certain 
occupations were accorded preference over others. Thus in the 
Labour party, trade union officials, miners, and doctors, 
for instance, appear to have a better chance of winning than 
farmers, company directors, or professional soldiers. On the 
other hand, Conservative barristers, officers in the armed 
forces, company directors, and farmers will be much more 
likely to win election than would a Conservative school 
teacher, a miner, or a salesman. 


EDUCATION 


When we turn to the education of candidates, great differ- 
ences between the parties were apparent. In general, the Con- 
servative party included a larger proportion of more highly and 
more expensively educated candidates than the other parties. 
However, within each party there were also significant differ- 
ences between successful and unsuccessful candidates. 

As Table IV indicates, of ninety-five candidates who did 


TABLE IV 
EDUCATION OF CANDIDATES! 
School Successful Unsuccessful 

or Grand 
University |Cons.| Lab. | Lib. |Other| TotalJCons.| Lab. | Lib. |Other| Total] Total 
Elementary} 3 | 60 - - | 63 12 19 - | 32 95 
Secondary | 29 | 80 - 1 jtro | 76 |124 | 21 2 |223 | 333 
Eton 73 4 I - | 78 fas 2 2 - | 25 [103 
Harrow ..} 22 I - | 23 4 3 7 30 
Other 
Pub. Schs.2}151 | 55 2 - |208 | 98 | 45 | 31 1 1175 | 383 
Service 35 2 - | 37 | 16 2 3 - | a1 58 
Oxford ..fror | 48 I - |150 31 | 41 | 14 1 | 87 | 237 
Cambridge} 68 | 17 3 - 38 | 18 | 17 - | 73 161 
Other Un. | 38 | 72 2 [64 | 93 | 27 189 
No data ..J 10 | 13 - 2 |25 [11 I 55 80 


1 There was considerable overlapping 


attending public schools and universities. 
elementary or secondary completed their education at that level. 

2 This figure may be too inclusive; for this study, listing in the Head- 
masters’ Conference was accepted as the criterion of a public school. 


of the number of candidates 
Candidates classified under 
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not advance beyond the elementary level seventy-nine (83.1 
per cent.) belonged to the Labour party. Lack of further 
education appeared to be an asset to Labour party members 
in gaining nomination to safe seats. Of the seventy-nine, 75.9 
per cent. were elected to the House of Commons. However, 
the one Liberal in this category was defeated, and only 20.0 per 
cent. of the fifteen Conservatives in this category were elected. 

Of the 333 candidates who finished their school education 
at the secondary level, 33.0 per cent. were elected. Within 
Labour’s ranks the candidates with secondary school education 
did not possess as much chance of winning as did products of an 
elementary school, for only 39.2 per cent. of these Labour 
candidates were elected. However, none of the twenty-one 
Liberals in this group was successful, and only one of the three 
candidates belonging to minor parties succeeded. Among 
Conservative candidates, 27.6 per cent. of this group were 
elected. 

Conservative candidates possessing a public school educa- 
tion were much more likely to win seats in the House of Com- 
mons than were Labour candidates similarly educated. There 
were 103 Etonians among the candidates, and 75.7 per cent. 
were elected. Of the ninety-four Conservative Etonians who 
were candidates, 77.6 per cent. were successful. Among 
Labour’s six Etonians two-thirds were elected, as was one of 
the three Liberal Etonians. Apparently Harrovians were not 
as concerned with politics because only thirty offered them- 
selves as candidates. Labour Harrovians were more unpopular 
than Labour Etonians, for only one of the four Labour Harro- 
vians reached the House of Commons. However, while fewer 
in number among Conservatives, a higher percentage were 
successful, 84.6 per cent. 

Products of other public schools offered themselves as candi- 
dates in large numbers, and of these 383 hopefuls 54.3 per cent. 
were elected. Thus although they had a better than even chance 
of being elected, the probability was less than if they had 
attended Eton or Harrow and emerged as Conservatives or had 
finished their education at the elementary level and joined the 
Labour Party. 
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Attendance at Oxford or Cambridge was more likely to be 
an asset than a degree from any other university. In all, 237 
Oxonians were candidates, and 63.2 per cent. were elected. 
Among Liberals, only one of the fifteen Oxonians was success- 
ful. It was in the Conservative party that the Oxonian came 
into his own, for of 132 Conservatives in this group 76.5 per 
cent. won seats as against 53.9 per cent. of Labour’s Oxonians. 
Cambridge men did not appear in as large numbers, nor were 
they as successful. Of 161 who were candidates, 54.6 per cent. 
won seats. There were great variations among the parties. 
Only 15 per cent. of the Liberal and 48.6 per cent. of the 
Labour candidates who attended Cambridge were elected. 
In contrast, 64.1 per cent. of the Conservatives were successful. 

Candidates who attended other universities were much less 
likely to be elected. In fact, only 37.2 per cent. won seats. None 
of the five belonging to miscellaneous party groups and only 
6.8 per cent. of the Liberals managed to win. A much larger 
proportion of Labour candidates attended universities other 
than Oxford or Cambridge, but not as large a percentage was 
elected—43.6 per cent. Attendance at a university other than 
Oxford or Cambridge appeared to be a handicap for Con- 
servative candidates, for only 37.6 per cent. were elected. 

There were some striking differences among the three 
parliamentary parties as to the proportion of university 
graduates in their ranks and the distribution among uni- 
versities. Liberals can lay claim to the distinction of a delega- 
tion whose members all attended a university. Furthermore, 
it was only among the Liberals that the number of Cambridge 
graduates exceeded Oxonians. In all other parties the reverse 
was true—among Conservatives by a ratio of 1.4 to 1 and among 
Labour members by a ratio of 2.8 to 1. Curiously enough this 
greater probability that a Labour member would be a product 
of Oxford rather than Cambridge has not always existéd. 
W. Ivor Jennings discovered that in the Labour parliamentary 
group of the 1936 House of Commons there were only two 
members from Oxford as against seven from Cambridge.! 
The increase in the proportions of Labour members who 
1 Parliament, p. 45. 
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attended either Oxford or Cambridge was significant and it was 
indicative of the changing nature of the Labour parliamentary 
party. In the House of 1936 only nine! (about 6 per cent.) had 
attended either university as compared with 23.4 per cent. of 
the Labour members who reported their educational back- 
ground in 195!. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


In a House of Commons increasingly concerned with 
problems of rearmament and the effects ofits cost upon a welfare 
state, it is important to know not only the number of members 
who have been professional soldiers but also the number of 
other ex-Servicemen. ‘There is considerable value also in 
learning the extent to which the parties and voters favoured 
ex-Servicemen. Slightly over one half of the candidates were 
ex-Servicemen, and 325 (46.8 per cent.) of these 694 candidates 
were elected. However, there were great differences among 
parties, and much depended upon the war in which a candidate 
had served. As might be expected most of the ex-Service candi- 
dates served in World War II—76.8 per cent. Although 
numerically they formed the largest group to be elected, on a 
percentage basis they were least successful—39.7 per cent. 
Forming the second largest group of ex-Servicemen in the 
House of Commons were men from World War I with 69.1 per 
cent. of these candidates successful. Of the candidates who saw 
service in both wars, 75.6 per cent. were elected. 


TABLE V 
MILITARY SERVICE OF CANDIDATES 


Successful Unsuccessful 


Cons. Lab. | Lib. Other Total Cons. Lab. | Lib. (Other|Total Total 
W’dWarlI | 54 | 31 | - 


85 [10 | 18 9 1 | 38 | 123 


W’dWar IIf160 | 49 3 - j212 [173 | 99 | 48 2 |322 | 534 
Both +f 25 3 - - | 2 5 3 I - 9 37 
Neither 82 |212 3 3 |300 j202* | 45 | 27* | 682 


*Includes one veteran of the Spanish Civil War. 
1 Parliament, p.45. 
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There were great variations among the parties. The Con- 
servatives presented 61.2 per cent. of the total number of ex- 
Servicemen who were candidates. Of these 427 Conservatives, 
55-9 per cent. were elected. In the House of Commons elected 
in 1951, 73.5 per cent. of the Conservative parliamentary 
group was composed of ex-Servicemen. 

In contrast, while 69.2 per cent. of all Conservative candi- 
dates were ex-Servicemen, only 32.9 per cent. of the Labour 
candidates could be so classified. Of the small number of 
Labour veterans only 40.8 per cent. were elected. Consequently 
only 28.1 per cent. of the Labour parliamentary party had mili- 
tary experience. This small proportion of ex-Servicemen 
within the party in Parliament may in part explain Labour’s 
attitude toward rearmament. 

PARLIAMENTARY EXPERIENCE OF MEMBERS 

In the British House of Commons party discipline is well 
enforced most of the time and controls the novice as well as the 
experienced so that previous parliamentary service is not as 
important as in the American Congress, where party controls 
are less stringent and the individual member must make many 
more decisions for himself. However, in spite of the lesser 
degree of freedom allowed the individual member of the House 
of Commons, it is desirable for a party to possess a fairly large 
number of experienced backbenchers to remove some of the 
onerous business of debate and day-to-day parliamentary activ- 
ity from the shoulders of the heavily burdened front benchers. 


TABLE VI 
PREVIOUS SERVICE OF MEMBERS 
Years of Percentage of 

Experience Cons. | Lab. | Lib. | Other| Total | Whole House 
Nil es i 13 I I 7.6 
Over 0-5 967 57 2 26.5 
Over 5-10 2 I | 252 40. 
Over 10-15 «tan 12 - 1* 48 rE 
Over 15-20 --| 38 26 4 10.2 
Over 20-25 «15 I 27 4-3 
Over 25-30 6 16 2 
Over 30 ~ 4 o.! 


* This ‘‘Anti-Partition” member did not take his seat in 1950. 
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Of the two major parties, the Conservatives possessed a far 
larger proportion of members with long experience. Among 
Conservatives, 31.7 per cent. of the members had over ten 
years service as against 18.6 per cent. of the Labour members. 
A majority of Labour members—57.6 per cent.—can be 
classified in the group possessing from over five years to ten 
years experience. These percentages may help to explain some 
of the conduct of the Labour parliamentary party in opposi- 
tion. In the first place, over 80 per cent. of the Labour members 
had never been in opposition before so that the experience was 
novel as well as unpleasant. Secondly, the parliamentary 
party membership, for the most part, dates from the general 
election of 1945 so that few of the members were in the House 
when the ideology of the party was presented by such leaders 
of the past as Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur Henderson, Philip 
Snowden, or George Lansbury who could form a link with the 
days of Keir Hardie. 


CONCLUSION 


In attempting to present a summary picture of the successful 
or unsuccessful candidate in the 1951 general election one can 
draw certain conclusions. The successful candidate was much 
more likely to be a man than a women. He also tended to be 
older than his less successful brothers. The average age for 
Conservative candidates was considerably less than for Labour 
candidates, but there was not as much difference in age 
between successful candidates of the two major parties as 
between the successful and unsuccessful candidates within the 
same party. 

With regard to occupations, unsuccessful candidates in- 
cluded a much higher proportion of teachers, salesmen, 
students, accountants, ministers of religion, and housewives 
than were to be found among the successful. Party variations 
made for successful trade unionists and miners among Labour 
candidates and successful farmers, civil servants, members of 
the armed services, bankers, stockbrokers, and politicians with 
no other visible income among Conservative candidates. 
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As to education of candidates, the differences followed 
party lines closely, with a high proportion of successful Labour 
candidates likely to have completed their education with 
elementary or secondary schools, while over three-fourths of the 
successful Conservative candidates had a public school back- 
ground. Although differences between the parties with 
respect to university attendance of successful candidates were 
not so great in 1951 as during the period between the two 
World Wars, over one half of the Conservatives elected in 
1951 attended a university as against about 45 per cent. of the 
Labour members. Only about one out of two of the Labour 
candidates with a university education was successful com- 
pared with two out of three of the Conservatives who attended 
a university. 

Conservatives preferred to nominate and elect candidates 
who were ex-Servicemen of one of the two World Wars. As a 
consequence there were almost three times as many veterans 
among Conservative members as among Labour members. 
Although younger, Conservatives were more likely to have 
more parliamentary experience than their Labour colleagues. 

Although differences between Labour and Conservative 
members may not be so great today as they were thirty years 
ago, never before this decade have they been so important. 
In the past Labour membership was smaller, and the Liberal 
party membership helped to mitigate these differences. With 
the virtual disappearance of Liberals in the House of Commons 
that tempering influence has disappeared. Whereas in the 
time of Disraeli two nations with widely different social, 
economic, and educational backgrounds existed side by side in 
Great Britain, today they sit face to face in the House of 
Commons. 
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By R. W. PercevaLt, JAmMes CALLAGHAN, M.P., 
K. E. N. GLADDEN, KENNETH RoBINsON, 
Victor Purcett, O. M. Green, Max BELorr, 
and Marjoriz£ BREMNER. 


Parliament—a survey. By Lord Campion and others. Allen 
& Unwin. 22s. 6d. 


This is a symposium, consisting of thirteen articles by very 
distinguished authors. Six of these articles are plain, straight- 
forward descriptions of fact, written well and simply, with 
knowledge and art. Sir Cecil Carr on Delegated Legislation; 
Professor Goodhart on the Parliamentary control of national- 
ized undertakings; F. W. Lascelles on the Second Chamber; 
Professor Wade on the Courts and the Constitution; Ivor 
Thomas on Parties; and H. E. Dale on the Civil Service. They 
give us clear, balanced, expert stuff—and of course are totally 
unreviewable, for how can one write one review about six 
articles on separate subjects, each by the leading authority in 
its field, each smoothed and polished with that official, 
scholarly skill which affords no toe-hold to the critic? 

The rest of the book is quite different. Lord Campion 
(twice) on Parliament and Democracy, and on Procedure; 
Mr. Amery on the Nature of our Parliamentary Government; 
Professor Brogan comparing our system with the American and 
the French; Mr. Craik Henderson on the dangers of a supreme 
Parliament; Sir Arthur Salter on Cabinet and Parliament; and 
G. M. Young on the future of Parliament—these authors are 
concerned, not with the description, or even the diagnosis, of 
our present Parliamentary ills, but with their remedy. And 
their concern is primarily with the House of Commons, though 
Mr. Craik Henderson does propose a Second Chamber with 
greater powers, and Sir Arthur Salter a rather terrifying 
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increase in the staff and efficiency of the Cabinet Office. Mr. 
Amery, on the other hand—whose pregnant quotation from 
Aristotle has unfortunately been made to miscarry by the 
printer—is on the whole satisfied with things as they are. The 
Government always has been the major power in this country, 
he says; it still is; and it is a good thing that it should be so. 

It is on this point that he parts company from the others, 
who all regard the fifty years after the Reform Act, when 
Governments were weak and Members of Parliament perhaps 
a shade more independent and intellectual than they are now, 
as the Golden Age of the House of Commons. That may be true 
enough; but I cannot help feeling that the picture these sympo- 
siasts present to us of their Saturnian fifty years is a little over- 
drawn. In the middle of the nineteenth century, did not pocket 
and family seats linger on? Were not constituencies still venal ? 
Did local government really flourish? And, given that volun- 
tary societies were powerful, were they anything like as strong 
as the Trade Unions now are? And is that necessarily a good 
thing from the parliamentary point of view? 

Equally, is it not possible that the picture of the present 
that we are given in these essays may be a little highly coloured ? 
Presumably the various authors have not co-ordinated what 
they have written, and the impression they give collectively is 
probably therefore stronger than any one of them, singly, 
would have wished to convey. That impression is of a rather 
tyrannical Government ruthlessly imposing its will upon a 
well-drilled, paid, and not very independent body of 
M.P.s. 

I think the truth is that this book—or rather this part of 
it—is already a little out of date. We learn incidentally (from 
a footnote on page 170) that the proofs were being corrected 
just before the General Election of 1951. And the lectures 
upon which the book is based were mostly delivered, I believe, 
at Christmas 1949—before the previous Election. The book 
therefore is about the post-war Parliament of 1945; and Mr. 
G. M. Young, in the concluding article, draws an illuminating 
parallel between these five post-war years and the Lloyd- 
George Government of 1918-1922. The late Lord Keynes, he 
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reminds us, even accused Lloyd George of trying during this 
period to subvert the Constitution. And I seem to remember 
that very unpleasant things were said about the dictatorial 
tendencies of the Government during the five years after 
Waterloo. 

We can now stand off a little from the immediately post- 
war period ; we can see that in the last two Sessions the Govern- 
ment has been compelled to have regard to the compromising 
tendencies of some of its followers and to the views of the 
Opposition. Certainly there has not been, since the Iron and 
Steel Bill, any “steam-rollering”’ of legislation through a sur- 
feited House of Commons. The list of bills in the last Royal 
Commission, on the 1st of August (virtually the end of the 
session), shows this quite clearly. The following bills received 
the Royal Assent: 

Motor Vehicles (International Circulation) 

Pensions (Increase) 

Rating and Valuation (Scotland) 

Housing 

Town Development, 

plus three non-legislative financial Bills, four Consolidation, 
and seven Private Members’ Bills. Not one of the bills in this 
list was fundamentally controversial; and what a tame lot they 
are, compared with the July lists of the Parliament of 1945! 
Indeed, only three bills have really been fought hard in this 
present Session—one to prevent the nationalization of pubs in 
the New Towns, one to impose charges in the National Health 
Service, and one—a Private Member’s Bill—to reform the law 
of libel and slander. Nothing there, surely, to strain the diges- 
tion of the House of Commons? 

No one can tell, of course, what will happen at the next 
Election. But is it not perfectly possible that we shall, in the 
future, have more small majorities and restricted programmes 
of legislation? And if so, will not the fears expressed by Lord 
Campion and his colleagues be proved baseless? There will 
still be all-night sittings in the Commons, of course; party 
feeling will no doubt continue intense; M.P.s will still be 
harassed by their constituents and by the Whips; and life, in 
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short, will continue to be arduous and irritating in the Com- 
mons from April to July. But is it right to suggest, as the authors 
of this book suggest, that by changes in the Constitution or in 
the Standing Orders, by setting up Standing Committees or 
creating new Ministers and officials, we can or should do away 
with this unpleasantness? Surely, whatever changes we may 
make, the Opposition is going to try and make the Govern- 
ment’s life a hard one; and do not most of the electors who 
think about these things agree that it is a good thing that a 
Government’s life should be hard? And if that involves un- 
pleasantness for M.P.s—well that after all is a necessary part 
of their job. In our courts, on our playing-fields, and in our 
Parliament, we have a system of regulated strife—each side 
trying its utmost, within the rules, to win. If the teams are 
keen, the struggle will be hard-fought; it will be sometimes 
boring for the onlookers and the umpires, often extremely un- 
comfortable for the contestants; and now and again someone 
will get hurt. But that is no reason to change the rules, if the 
system is a sound one; and to convince ourselves that it is 
sound all we have to do is to look around the world today, and 
remember what has happened in it during the last fifty years. 
R. W. PERCEVAL. 


Mr. Speaker, Sir! By Graham Cawthorne. Cleaver-Hume 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


Every day, these past ten years, Mr. Graham Cawthorne 
has sat aloft in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons 
recording the scene on the floor of the Chamber. And the 
things he sees! Winston Churchill and Herbert Morrison 
coyly peeping at each other from behind the protection of 
their large Order Papers; Chuter Ede fumbling in his pockets 
for the keys of the box containing the speech he is about to 
make, and keeping his head when he cannot find them; the 
former Speaker’s habit of tapping his fingers on his chair when- 
ever a Member spoke too long; it is all recorded here. 

The would-be Parliamentarian will find advice on how to 
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speak at the Dispatch Box, on the form his peroration should 
take, and how to get the adjournment debate—none of it 
theoretical, all of it culled from ten years’ day by day observa- 
tion. 

The author 
has included a 
chapter of 
thumbnail 
sketches of 
prominent 
Members; he 
describes a day 
in the life of an 
ordinary M.P., 
goes through his 
postbag, opens 
his letters, and 
takes the casing 
off the Parlia- 
mentary machine 
so that the reader 
can see how it 


An Attlee “doodle” constructed in three colours 
during a cabinet meeting when Mr. Attlee was works. 
Prime Minister. Reproduced in the book under Mr. Caw- 
review with Mr. Attlee’s permission. thorne’s book is 
not concerned with how Ministers look as administrators in 
their Departments, or how they appear in Committees to their 
Cabinet colleagues. He judges them as Parliamentarians, and 
his book is in effect a salutary reminder to anyone who might be 
tempted to forget, that a Minister is publicly judged first and 
foremost by his performance at the Dispatch Box. 

After reading this book I wished that Parliamentary sketch 
writers were given more elbow room in their newspapers, 
especially if they all had Mr. Cawthorne’s lively eye and quick 
discernment. Meantime, if you want a racy account of the 
background to the big speeches and of how Members do their 
work, you should read Mr. Speaker, Sir ! 

James CALLAGHAN. 
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You and the State: An Introduction to Civics and Current 
Affairs. By Charles Furth. Illustrated by Ian T. 
Morison. Second edition. Allen & Unwin. Limp covers, 
2s. 6d., cloth boards, 4s. 6d. 


This is the latest publication in the educational series 
“Understanding the Modern World”, and its thirty-two pages 
cover a whole range of subjects of which the schoolboy or 
schoolgirl must know something if the daily newspaper is 
to make sense. A preliminary chapter entitled “From the 
Cradle to the Grave” describes the social services which now- 
adays come to our rescue at every turn from the time we are 
weighed at the infant welfare centre until we are buried with 
the help of a funeral benefit. Each service has its own illustra- 
tions, and the combination of picture and text makes this a 
particularly useful and unusual survey of much that is difficult 
to teach in the classroom. The rest of the book covers the usual 
civic subjects of local and central government, law courts, 
dominions and colonies—with a final section on war and 
attempts to prevent it, which is imaginatively treated. There 
is an admirable set of questions on the contents of the book. The 
instructive illustrations which appear on every page will be a 
great attraction to the boy or girl who reads little. They are 
simple and forthright in black, white and pink—unfortunately 
a “shocking” pink. The book is to be recommended for 
senior forms in secondary modern schools. 

K. 


How the Civil Service Works. By Bosworth Monck. 
Phoenix House. 25s. 

This begins as a very promising book. A stimulating intro- 
duction is followed by an excellent descriptive survey of the 
various classes of the Civil Service. Then, less than a third of 
the way through, the author turns aside to discuss the central 
executive and its connections with Parliament, the processes of 
public finance, and much else, and it becomes apparent that 
the title is misleading. The book is about the machinery of 
government rather than the Civil Service: it certainly never 
reaches the stage of discussing “chow the Civil Service works’’. 
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All this is a pity, particularly as, in his introduction, Mr. 
Monck makes some interesting proposals about the Civil 
Service. For example, he suggests that the higher ranks should 
be democratically recruited from below, but there is nothing 
elsewhere to support this. He suggests that Civil Service 
promotions, like army promotions, should be restricted to well- 
defined age levels above which eligibility should cease. This 
rather unrealistic proposal, which completely misconceives the 
difference between military and administrative activities, was 
put forward shortly after the war in the report of a Fabian 
research group, of which Mr. Monck was chairman. It is not 
a policy likely to commend itself to governments grappling 
with urgent problems arising from a rapidly-ageing population. 
Only recently the British Government has adopted a policy of 
raising the age for the retirement of Civil Servants above the 
normal statutory minimum of sixty. Another suggestion is that 
a Civil Servant should not spend more than five years in one 
department. A reasonable degree of flexibility is, of course, 
desirable, but this proposal—quite apart from other reasons 
which would render it impracticable—overlooks the import- 
ance of the knowledge acquired by officials that is of special 
value to a particular department and is often so complex that 
it begins only to be really valuable at the stage when Mr. Monck 
would operate his guillotine. 

When it deals with the actual working of institutions, the 
book often shows a sad lack of proportion. For example, only 
a few lines are devoted to the Whitley Councils which are an 
essential part of the Civil Service system. A couple of para- 
graphs on “Regional Organization”, which serve up a hotch- 
potch that includes inter alia references to local government, 
specialist advisory committees, the war-time Regional Com- 
missioner system, national devolution, and departmental 
regionalization, fail to provide a clue to what they are actually 
about. Thus does the book meander and seem, just over half 
way, to be about to give up the ghost, when the author decides 
to add a final and practically independent part, describing 
“What Government Departments Do”’. 

Here new ground is broken, for it is a surprising fact that, 
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despite the importance of the work of the central departments 
to everybody, there is no comprehensive official handbook, like 
the United States Government Manual, which describes in reason- 
able detail the functions and organization of the central 
departments in Britain. Her Majesty’s Treasury and the 
Central Office of Information appear to have fought shy of 
supplying such a vade mecum for citizens and politicians and, 
indeed, for the officials themselves. A publication of this type 
might well have become a best seller, particularly if made 
available at a reasonable price. 

Even in this part of the book there are gaps, as was perhaps 
inevitable, but it is particularly unfortunate that the National 
Assistance Board has been omitted. Nevertheless this material 
on the organization and functions of the central departments 
will be found most valuable, not least by teachers and students. 
No one will read it through without being struck by the vast 
scope of the activities of the central administration. Mr. Monck 
is to be thanked for having ventured where officials have 
apparently feared to tread. The book is well produced. 

E. N. GLADDEN. 


The Legislative Council of Trinidad and Tobago. By 
Hewan Craig. Faber. 25s. 


After two preliminary chapters dealing with the geo- 
graphical and social background and the development of the 
Legislative Council from its first appearance in 1831 to 1925 
when elected members for the first time took their seats, the 
remainder of this book is devoted to an account and assessment 
of the Trinidad legislature from 1925 to 1950. For the first 
twenty years of this quarter century, the high property qualifica- 
tion for the franchise kept the electorate small: it was less than 
seven per cent of the population at the general election of 1938. 
In 1945, however, universal adult suffrage was introduced, the 
electorate rose to forty-six per cent of the population and at the 
first election held under adult suffrage about fifty per cent of 
the electorate voted. The number of elected members was 
seven from 1925 to 1940, nine from 1941 to 1950 and is now 
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eighteen, as contrasted with a total membership excluding the 
President of twenty-five, eighteen and twenty-six respectively. 

Mr. Craig brings out the serious limitations of the pre-war 
Council as a “Parliament in embryo” and shows clearly its 
character as a sort of durbar attended by representatives of the 
substantial middle classes, in which the experience and needs 
of the great mass of Trinidadians were reflected very im- 
perfectly, if at all. His analysis of the réle of Captain Cipriani 
and his Trinidad Workingmen’s Association is an acute 
exposure of the limitations of purely political action in such a 
situation. It is a pity that Mr. Craig sometimes seems to work 
with too restricted a background: he seems, for example, to 
think the requirement that money votes should be initiated 
only by the Governor or with his approval a device expressly 
designed for colonial use and not to recognize its relation to the 
procedure of the House of Commons; he accepts the view that 
“the lack of a party system...makes...necessary...a 
further intermediate stage before the grant of responsible 
government” without examining the alternative argument, that 
it is the cabinet system which forces parties to crystallize or the 
significance of the fact that responsible government existed, 
for example, in New Zealand for some thirty years before 
parties emerged at all clearly; and, for a final instance, he does 
not anywhere consider the difficulties and peculiarities of 
attempting any approximation to a cabinet system with a 
legislature of only twenty-six members, although Australian 
experience suggests the kind of distortions which may be 
expected when the House is very small in relation to the 
Government. 

Nevertheless, this is a useful and interesting book. It is 
greatly to be hoped that it may be succeeded by studies of other 
West Indian legislatures, especially those of Barbados and 
Jamaica. KENNETH ROBINSON. 


Report on Malaya. By Enid Lakeman. London: the 
McDougall Trust. 2s. 


Since Malaya became a world problem, there has been a 
flood of literature on the subject, much of it expressing a partisan 
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point of view. Miss Lakeman has now reduced all this literature 
to its essentials, maintaining a strict impartiality. At the end of 
the booklet is a list of Authorities Consulted which seems to 
include every book, article, or newspaper reference of import- 
ance relating to post-war Malaya. Asa student of and writer 
on Malayan affairs, I am sure that I shall find this booklet of 
considerable value for reference, and I would advise anyone 
who studies Malayan politics for the first time to use it as a 
guide. The text proper is an ingenious mosaic which acknow- 
ledges the source of each tessera. Victor PurRcELL. 


Public Administration in Hong Kong. By Sir Charles 
Collins, C.M.G. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
15s. 

The austere title of this book must not frighten readers from 
what is in fact a narrative of extreme interest. There are touches 
of humour (“the Governor was then in the midst of one of his 
quarrels with the unofficial Justices of the Peace’’); glimpses 
of the resourcefulness and pugnacity of the early merchants and 
their signal victory over Sir John Davis on an appeal to London 
against the Governor’s policy; and descriptions of the develop- 
ment of gardens, woodlands, roads, land reclamation and 
stately buildings, which have turned the barren rocks of Hong 
Kong into one of the loveliest and certainly not least well 
administered places in the world. Incidentally a well deserved 
tribute is paid to Captain Elliot, so harshly used by most 
writers, for the solid foundations of the new colony that he laid. 

But unquestionably it was the British merchants who made 
Hong Kong, virtually forcing the Government’s hands. For 
two years after it had been ceded to Elliot by the Chinese 
envoy Keshen, the Government were undecided as to whether 
it was worth keeping, and continued to vacillate about it even 
after granting its Charter, with a Governor and Executive and 
Legislative Councils in April, 1843. Down to 1859 the Governor 
had to combine also the duties of Superintendent of Trade and 
diplomatic officer, thus putting him at the mercy simultaneously 
of the Colonial and Foreign Offices. (Exactly the same anomaly 
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of expecting a man to serve two masters obtains now in the case 
of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald.) 

This, however, came to an end with the appointment as 
Governor of Sir Hercules Robinson, which started a new and 
very great era. In it Kowloon was acquired (the addition of the 
New Territories by 99-year lease, about 355 sq. miles, came in 
1898), the foundation of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, the 
valuable strengthening of the Civil Service by cadets recruited 
by competitive examination, and, with immense effect on trade, 
the opening of the Suez Canal and of cable communication 
with London. From the very beginning of things, the Chinese, 
with their usual instinct for a place where trade could be done 
profitably and unoppressed, had flocked into Hong Kong and 
the offices of Registrar and Commissioner of Labour have thus 
become two of the most important Departments. Bad hats and 
smugglers gave the police a lot of trouble; it is odd now to recall 
that at one time criminals could be branded on the left ear for 
future identification. In the main, the relations between 
British and Chinese have been happy—the terrible strike in 
1925 is no exception: it was undoubtedly the work of terrorists 
sent by the Russians then at the height of their power in Canton 
—and certainly are today when refugees from Communism 
have swelled the Chinese population to over 2,000,000. In the 
various social works for the Chinese started since the war may 
specially be mentioned (it was begun since Sir Charles Collins 
wrote) the liberal housing scheme for the squatters in the New 
Territories. 

The gradual enlargement of the Legislative Council and the 
increasing recruitment of Chinese in the public services, some 
as Justices of the Peace, are fully dealt with. As far back as 1894 
the ratepayers petitioned London for representative govern- 
ment with free election of men of British nationality, which 
would have included Indians and Chinese; but the Colonial 
Secretary turned it down. Nothing further happened in this 
way till in 1946 Sir Mark Young, prompted by the Socialist 
Government, published his scheme of an elective municipal 
government as a first stage, which fell completely flat. A 
further scheme for enlarging the Legislative Council, with 
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elected Chinese Members, was submitted to London in 1949 
but no action has been taken, possibly because of the highly 
delicate state of affairs due to the Communist capture of China. 
For that reason it is impossible to foresee what may happen. 
The established Chinese residents have not been slow to show 
their affection for Hong Kong and could furnish plenty of sound 
men for a representative government. But they are essentially 
realistic and probably feel that the present is no time for 
experiments. Hong Kong has a glorious history, which leaves 
little doubt that its development will continue on liberal lines 
if, as one prays, that remains in its own hands. 

O. M. GREEN. 


Strasbourg: the Second Year. By Paul-Henri Spaak. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. Anglo-American 
Relations in the Atomic Age. By James B. Conant. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. Both published under the 
auspices of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Partners in the Free World. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8s. 6d. 


The Stevenson Memorial Lecture, a joint enterprise of 
Chatham House and the London School of Economics, offers 
an admirable forum for important pronouncements on inter- 
national issues. Publication should always be provided for; 
but it should be ona common-sense basis. Why should one have 
had to wait until 1952 for M. Spaak’s lecture delivered on 
3oth October, 1950; why has Dr. Conant’s lecture been bound 
in cloth, with the result that the cost is doubled ? 

A good deal has happened with regard to European 
organization since M. Spaak spoke, including his own abandon- 
ment of the Strasbourg Presidency as a protest against the 
British attitude. But his lecture remains a useful expression, 
from the most authoritative of exponents, of all the fundamental 
fallacies upon which the pressure on Britain to come into a 
“United Europe” [sic] is based. Until there is some under- 
standing of the function of government in the modern world, 
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and of the indivisibility of that function (not of legal sovereignty 
which is a complete red herring), there can be no advance. 
Because this problem is not faced, all the talk about “‘federa- 
tion”, “‘functionalism” and so on gets one nowhere, and can 
only lead to the mutual irritation from which Britain’s relations 
with her continental neighbours are allowed to suffer. 

Dr. Conant’s lecture breaks fresher and more interesting 
ground. His argument that atomic energy differs from previous 
applications of science to military ends because it is at the same 
time a part of the basic advance of science itself, might be 
questioned by the historian whose range went back beyond the 
nineteenth century. In fact the practical (i.e., military) and 
the theoretical advances have always gone hand in hand. Nor 
is it true that “secrecy” on political grounds is now exacted 
only from atomic scientists. It is curious that Dr. Conant 
should instance the development of penicillin as an example 
of fruitful international co-operation at a time when one of 
the three British scientists responsible for its discovery was 
being denied admission to the United States. It is good to 
hear the President of Harvard talking so emphatically on the 
desirability of closer Anglo-American relations in the scientific 
and cultural field, and he is right to urge us to moderate some 
ill-informed criticism of the United States so rife in some 
quarters in this country. But the facts must be faced. There 
have been great and often generous moves by the United States 
to assist in such international collaboration and not only where 
Britain is concerned; but much of the good is whittled away by 
the bureaucratic impedimenta with which these benefits are 
accompanied. The security legislation has only made more 
conspicuous the pre-existing tendency to regard everyone 
wishing to visit the United States as a possible source of trouble; 
one wonders whether eminent Americans such as Dr. Conant 
appreciate the implied discourtesy of such an attitude, or the 
contradiction between it and the new internationalist orienta- 
tion of American foreign policy which Dr. Conant believes to 
be “one of the irreversible national acts of the twentieth 
century”. 

No fact of the international scene is as strange as the general 
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United States ignorance about its nearest neighbour Canada. 
The divergences that have revealed themselves in the two 
countries’ foreign policy, particularly in the Pacific, over the 
past two years have produced from the United States a number 
of accusations that Canada is not pulling its proper weight in 
the free world. The unofficial conference held in May-June, 
1951, under the joint auspices of the Carnegie Endowment, 
the World Peace Foundation and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs was designed to dispel some of these 
misunderstandings. It is a pity that it was necessary to wait for 
eleven months before making available the printed record of 
these discussions, as a number of issues discussed are no longer 
as topical as they then were. Nevertheless there has been no 
change on fundamentals and the document has great interest 
for the student of Commonwealth relations as well as of inter- 
national affairs. It is regrettable that, as usual on such occa- 
sions, French Canada seems to have been very under- 
represented. It is also a pity that when so much of the matter 
discussed dealt with the danger of Soviet expansionism the 
preliminary analysis of Soviet policy should have been in 
such naive terms. Max BELorr. 


The Policy Sciences—Recent Developments in Scope and 
Method. Edited by Daniel Lerner and Harold Lasswell. 
Stanford University Press. $7.50. 


The growth of techniques with which to study society was 
accelerated by the Second World War, especially in America. 
Some American social scientists, enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of using these research techniques not only to 
understand their society but to influence it, have come to 
describe their fields as the “‘policy sciences’. They hope to 
use the policy sciences—methods for the study of human 
relations—to help the actual framers of American domestic 
and foreign policy to do their work more efficiently and more 
intelligently. It is an ambitious task, and British social 
scientists, who are considerably more sceptical of the possi- 
bilities of this kind of applied social science, may regard it as 
too ambitious. 
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This volume is a very thorough presentation of the aims, the 
approach, and the methods of the policy sciences. It contains 
contributions from some of the most able workers in the field— 
including psychiatrists, political scientists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and anthropologists. It is one of the Hoover 
Institute Studies, which are conducted by the Hoover Institute 
and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. 

Marjoriz£ BREMNER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

My temptation to feel flattered at the attention given to my 
study entitled Europe Between Democracy and Anarchy is tempered 
by the realization that the two correspondents whose critical 
letters appeared in your summer issue must have derived their 
knowledge of my views from the description in the publica- 
tions of the Proportional Representation Society rather than 
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from a perusal of the book. Thus, Mr. Robinson feels that not 
my observations on Europe, but those made in the United 
States, must have suggested my conclusions. It so happens that 
my preoccupation with P.R. is due to my witnessing the relation 
of that system of voting to the disintregation of the Weimar 
Republic, and the rise of National Socialism. The whole case 
will be found in my book, Demokratie und Wahlrecht, published, 
at some risk to the publisher as well as to myself, by the firm 
of Ferdinand Schoeningh in Paderborn in 1933. Saturation 
bombing, which destroyed the stocks of Schoeningh as well as 
those of most other German publishers, could, alas, make no 
distinction between books praising the Third Reich and those 
intended to serve as a boost to the morale of those opposing it, 
and as the foundation for a firmer democracy to be established 
after National Socialism’s inevitable collapse. Therefore, few 
copies of this book are left. It was, however, reviewed by 
D. L. M. Lachmann in The Political Quarterly of July-Septem- 
ber, 1934, and in my latest volume I referrrd to it repeatedly. 

If Mr. Robinson feels that “‘it is possible that the diverse 
elements would really be better pleased with the country if 
they were allowed representation by separate parties” he is as 
right, so far as the extremists are concerned, as he is wrong so 
far as the middle-of-the-road voter is concerned. In the last 
city council elected in New York under P.R. two Communists 
and two candidates then generally regarded as fellow-travellers, 
were elected out of a total of 23 members; previously, a 
Christian Fronter (i.e., an anti-semite) had barely been defeated 
and would have won had the entire city formed one constit- 
uency. The New York electorate reacted by eliminating P.R. 
with a decisive majority; a series of editorials, published by 
The New York Times between October 27 and November 6, 
lists the reasons in detail. 

As to the number of parties securing representation in 
Germany before and after the adoption of P.R., I can only 
refer to the complete analysis given in Demokratie und Wahlrecht 
(pp. 116-19) of which, for reasons of space, I could only give a 
summary in my later publications. Suffice it to say, on this 
occasion, that in the last majority elections (held under a 
G* 
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system with two ballots, which encourages minor parties as 
much as the plurality system discourages them), the Social- 
Democrats and the Centre party commanded a parliamentary 
majority. Under a majority system, their commanding posi- 
tion could never have been shaken; the Social-Democrats were, 
in fact, likely to obtain a majority by themselves under that 
system in 1919. Under P.R., Dr. Bruening’s fragile “‘majority 
of toleration” consisted, between 1930 and 1932, of about ten 
different groups. 

Write what one may on the effects of electoral systems, the 
fact remains that, since the proponents of P.R. are effectively 
organized and their opponents are not (for the simple reason 
that neither the British nor the Americans feel it necessary to 
organize for what they already have), the case for P.R. reaches 
all countries and all possibly interested groups. Those who 
present the case against it find themselves criticized, not on the 
basis of what they said, but on what the publications of the 
British and American P.R. organizations say they said. Public 
opinion cannot function properly under such circumstances. 
British occupation officials in Germany, who in 1946 and 1947 
tried hard to demonstrate to their superiors at home as well as 
to their Allies that German democracy would, under P.R., 
once again leave the door open to all kinds of disintegrating 
influences, felt as keenly on the subject as I do. I have often 
wondered whether the many sincere proponents of democracy 
who are members of the Proportional Representation Society 
would not want to help in an effort to make sure that their 
arguments, as presented by their organization, are supple- 
mented by a full and fair presentation of the arguments 
advanced by “the other side”’. 


South Bend, Indiana, U.S.A. 
July 25, 1952. 
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